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FOBEWOED 


The  following  bulletin  is  an  outline  of  work  which  has 
been  offered  for  some  time  in  the  Normal  department  of 
the  University  under  the  name  of  "Orthoepy,"  or  "Course  3 
in  Education." 

The  purpose  of  this  course  has  been  to  encourage  an 
earnest  study  of  our  spoken  language  which  might  result 
in  more  intelligent  and  agreeable  speech,  and  to  add  to 
the  equipment  of  prospective  j7oung  teachers  a  larger  in- 
terest in  presenting  the  most  important  subject  of  Read- 
ing in  the  grades. 

The  expression  of  appreciation  from  many  students  who 
have  had  the  work  has  prompted  this  printed  presentation 
-stripped,  of  course,  of  the  value  which  grows  out  of  in- 
teresting class  work,  but  which  is  still  a  plea  for  better 
spoken  language,  and  better  reading  work. 

A  writer  has  pointedly  said  that,  "God's  greatest  gift 
to  man  is  speech,  and  it  is  too  solemn  a  thing  to  treat 
lightly.  It  grows  out  of  life,  out  of  its  agonies  and  ecstasies, 
its  wants  and  its  weariness." 

"Speech  is  the  temple  in  which  the  soul  is  enshrined." 

As  to  originality  in  these  pages,  little  claim  is  made, 
further  than  that  which  has  been  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  material,  and  the  manner  of  arrangement. 

"We  have  gathered  posies  from  other  men's  flowers — 
Onlv  the  thread  that  binds  them  is  ours." 
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I. 

THEORIES  OF  SPEECH  ORIGIN. 

Speech  is  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  human  race. 
Every  known  people  has  some  form  of  language  which 
is  developed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the 
degree  of  civilization. 

Language  not  only  makes  possible  the  expression  of 
thought,  but  enhances  and  enlarges  the  field  of  thought. 
In  fact,  it  is  believed  by  many  that  there  could  be  no  de- 
velopment of  thought  without  language,  and  that  it  is 
the  power  of  speech  which  makes  man  the  highest  of  all 
animal  beings,  and  which  forms  the  barrier  between  him 
and  the  dumb  animals. 

Says  Max  Mfiller:  "The  first  rays  of  language,  like  the 
first  rays  of  the  dawn,  change  the  world  from  night  to  day, 
from  darkness  to  light,  from  a  strange  phantom  into  our 
own  home."  Further,  that:  "The  Science  of  Language, 
better  than  any  other  science,  teaches  us  our  true  position 
in  the  world.  Our  bodily  frame  is  like  the  bodily  frame 
of  the  animals ;  it  is  even  less  perfect  than  that  of  many 
animals.  We  are  beasts,  we  are  wild  beasts,  and  those 
who  have  fought  with  wild  beasts,  not  only  at  Ephesus, 
but  within  the  arena  of  their  own  hearts,  are  least  likely 
to  forget  that  lesson.  But  there  is  a  light  within  us,  which 
not  only  lights  up  our  own  true  self,  but  throws  its  rays 
upon  the  whole  world  that  surrounds  and  holds  us.  That 
light  is  language.  Take  away  that  language,  and  man  is 
lower  than  the  dumb  animals  of  the  field  and  of  the  forest. 
Give  us  that  language,  and  we  are  not  only  higher  than  all 
animals,  but  lifted  up  into  a  new  world,  thinking  thoughts 
and  speaking  words  which  the  animal  may  obey  and  even 
imitate,  but  which  no  animal  can  ever  create,  or  even  im- 
part to  its  own  offspring." 
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While  the  ability  to  produce  vocal  sounds  by  means  of 
expired  air  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  man,  but  is 
possessed  by  all  vertebrate  animals  performing  respira- 
tion by  means  of  lungs,  yet  man  alone  has  developed  a 
language  of  a  perfected  character  from  root  words  ena- 
bling him  to  grow  in  thought. 

"Whatever  the  cleverest  animals  are  able  to  do,"  one 
writer  puts  it,  "they  cannot  form  these  little  syllables  as 
signs  of  concepts.'* 

It  becomes  an  interesting  speculation  as  to  how  man 
came  into  possession  of  this  marvelous  power  regarding 
which  Max  Miiller  says:  "Next  to  the  great  miracle  of 
existence,  there  is  no  greater  miracle  than  this  translation 
of  all  existence  into  human  speech  and  human  thought." 

Among  the  theories  advanced  as  to  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage a  few  are  briefly  given : — 

1.  Language  is  of  Divine  origin,  a  direct  revelation  from 
God.  But  Max  Miiller  says,  "A  language  such  as  English, 
for  instance,  does  not  tumble  down  from  the  sky." 

2.  Language  is  of  human  origin — the  result  of  social 
instinct  and  ingenuity. 

3.  Language  is  both  human  and  Divine  in  its  origin. 
Man  is  endowed  with  the  power  or  possibility  of  speech, 
and  by  his  need  and  skill  and  perseverance  has  developed 
and  improved  his  language  as  he  has  his  food  and  home 
and  clothing. 

Granting  that  man  was  given  his  physical  mechanism 
for  voice,  or  acquired  it  in  his  evolution,  how  did  he  begin 
to  speak  or  to  form  words? 

In  what  has  been  called  the  "Bow-wow"  theory  it  is 
claimed  that  man  imitated  the  vocal  expression  of  animals, 
and  the  sounds  of  inanimate  things  of  nature, — or  that 
language  is  of  onomatopoetic  origin.  (See  section  on 
Onomatopy.) 

The  "Pooh-pooh"  theory  holds  that  man  first  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  ideas  in  the  form  of  interjections;  as,  ah. 
oh,  pooh  (in  disgust),  &c,  and  that  these  short  interjec- 
tional  expressions  were  gradually  developed  into  larger 
words. 
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The  "Ding-dong"  theory  claims  that  everything  in  Na- 
ture rings  or  responds  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  and  thac 
man  when  struck  by  an  idea  responded  in  appropriate 
utterances  which  were  from  time  to  time  elaborated  into 
fuller  forms. 

It  is  said  by  philologists  that  our  great  wealth  of  words 
numbering  about  300,000  may  be  traced  back  to  no  more 
than  500  root  forms. 
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II. 

THE  VOCAL  MECHANISM. 

A  brief  study  of  the  organs  of  voice  and  of  speech  what 
and  where  they  are  and  how  managed — is  necessary  to  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  speech.  This 
study  is  sometimes  called  Vocal  Physiology. 

THE    ORGANS   OF    VOICE. 

The  Organs  of  Voice  or  those  aiding  in  voice  production 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  respiration,  namely,- 
the  lungs,  diaphragm,  intercostal  muscles,  bronchi,  trachea, 
larynx,  pharynx,  glottis,  epiglottis,  &c.  The  point  of  voice 
production,  however,  is  in  the  larynx,  where  the  vocal 
cords  are  situated. 

The  Lungs  expand  and  contract  in  the  thoracic  cavity, 
serving  as  bellows  in  the  act  of  respiration,  by  means  of 
which  the  vocal  cords  are  made  to  vibrate. 

The  Diaphragm  is  a  thin,  strong  muscular  tissue  sepa- 
rating the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities.  By  its  action 
it  aids  in  making  larger  or  smaller  the  lung  capacity. 

The  Intercostal  Muscles  are  bands  of  muscles  binding 
the  ribs  together,  and  serving  to  control  the  walls  of  the 
thorax  in  respiration. 

The  Bronchi  and  Trachea  are  air  tubes  or  passages  be- 
tween the  lungs  and  the  mouth. 

The  Larynx  (or  voice  box)  is  the  enlargement  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  trachea,  containing  the  vocal  cords.  It  is 
composed  of  several  cartilages,  as  the  cricoid  ("the  bed- 
piece  of  the  larynx"),  arytenoid,  cuneiform,  thyroid,  and 
Wriseberg  and  Santorini  (the  last  two  named  for  their 
discoverers).  The  thyroid  cartilage  is  sometimes  called 
"Adam's  apple."  It  projects  more  or  less  prominently  on 
men,  but  is  seldom  noticeable  to  the  eye,  on  women.  These 
various  cartilages  have  their  special  functions  in  the  manipu- 
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lation  of  the  vocal  cords  while  producing  the  many  quali- 
ties of  voice. 

The  Pharynx  is  the  open  chamber  between  the  mouth 
and  the  larynx,  serving  as  "a  tone  magnifier,"  or  resound- 
ing box,  giving  greater  richness  to  vocal  tones.  From  the 
pharynx  open  the  oesophagus,  the  trachea,  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, the  eustachian  tubes  to  the  ears,  and  the  mouth 
passage. 

The  Glottis  is  the  opening  between  the  vocal  cords. 

The  Epiglottis  is  a  cartilaginous  projection  which  covers 
like  a  lid  the  opening  to  the  trachea  (or  windpipe)  in  the 
act  of  swallowing. 

The  Vocal  Cords  constitute  the  particular  apparatus  for 
the  production  of  voice.  These  two  thin  bands  of  elastic, 
fibrous  tissue  extend  from  front  to  back  in  the  larynx,  the 
attachment  in  the  front  being  made  to  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
or  Adam's  apple,  and  in  the  back  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

In  ordinary  breathing,  or  in  the  act  of  whispering,  the 
vocal  cords  are  in  a  state  of  rest.  In  the  production  of 
voice  they  are  made  to  vibrate  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  various  larynx  muscles.  • 

Observation.— Hold  the  thumb  and  finger  tightly 
against  the  larynx  projection  while  giving  a  vocal  sound ; 
for  example,  the  long  sound  of  0.  There  will  be  a  slight 
quiver  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords.  Then 
give  the  same  sound  in  a  whisper,  and  no  jarring  sensation 
is  perceptible. 

All  voice  sounds  in  speech  and  song  are  produced  by  the 
outgoing  current  of  breath.  (Try  to  talk  with  the  ingoing 
breath.) 

The  vocal  apparatus,  though  confined  in  exceedingly 
small  space,  and  comparatively  simple  in  construction,  is 
nevertheless  capable  of  producing  a  wonderful  variety  of 
tones,  often  surpassing  in  sweetness  and  richness  the  tones 
of  musical  instruments.  In  fact,  the  voice  action  combines 
the  three  principles  upon  which  all  musical  instruments 
are  constructed,  namely:  the  string,  the  reed,  and  the  vi- 
brating column  of  air.  The  vocal  cords  may  be  made 
tense  or  lax  as  the  violin  strings.     They  are  like  reeds  v>hen 
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adjusted,  requiring  the  vibration,  in  the  trachea,  of  the 
column  of  air,  which  is  the  principle  of  the  fife,  flute,  &c. 

When  the  voice  is  naturally  of  choice  timbre  and  under 
correct  training,  so  that  it  is  completely  controlled  by  the 
will  of  the  singer,  the  purity  of  tone  and  carrying  quality 
is  often  marvelous.  It  is  related  that  Madame  Parepa 
Rosa  once  sang  at  a  great  musical  festival  given  in  a  very 
large  audience  room,  where  she  was  accompanied  by  an 
orchestra  of  one  thousand  instruments,  and  a  chorus  of 
twelve  thousand  voices;  yet  the  purity  and  strength  of 
her  voice  made  it  possible  for  the  vast  audience  to  hear 
her  tones  distinctly,  above  the  sound-waves  of  the  large 
orchestra  and  chorus. 

One  tone  only  can  be  produced  by  a  single  reed,  as  in 
the  organ,  hence  there  must  be  as  many  reeds  as  there  are 
tones  desired.  The  vocal  cords  alone,  however,  produce 
all  the  tones  of  speech  and  song,  covering  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  octaves,  according  to  cultivation.  It  is  said  that 
Madame  Parepa  Rosa  had  a  compass  of  three  octaves, 
while  the  wonderful  singer  Catalini  had  under  her  control 
three  and  a  half  octaves. 

The  False  Vocal  Cords  are  two  in  number,  situated  above 
the  true  cords.  The  function  of  these  false  cords  has  not 
been  positively  determined,  some  writers  claiming  that 
they  have  no  part  in  voice  production,  but  furnish  a  secre- 
tion for  the  true  cords.  Warman,  however,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  "The  Voice,"  says:  "It  has  been  recently  claimed 
by  laryngoscopists  that  when  the  true  cords  are  so  diseased 
as  to  be  useless,  the  false  cords  partially  perform  their 
work." 

ORGANS    OF    SPEECH. 

The  organs  of  speech  are  entirely  different  from  those 
which  are  concerned  in  producing  voice.  They  are  the 
tongue,  lips,  gums,  teeth,  hard  and  soft  palate,  uvula,  and 
the  nasal  passages.  They  are  all  situated  in  front  of  the 
larynx  or  voice  box,  and  are  employed  (so  far  as  speech 
is  concerned)  in  modifying  or  breaking  up  the  breath, 
either  voiced  or  whispered,  into  articulate  sounds. 

The  Tongue  is  a  somewhat  flat  and  elongated  bunch  of 
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muscular  fibers,  freely  moved  in  every  direction.  For 
convenience  in  the  study  of  speech-sounds  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  divided  into  three  parts — the  tip,  the  middle, 
and  the  back  or  base. 

The  tongue  is  of  much  value  in  the  production  of  speech- 
sounds,  and  can  be  intelligently  directed  in  their  formation. 
Yet  it  is  claimed  by  many  writers  that  the  tongue  is  not  a 
necessity  in  speaking.  Hutchison  says:  'The  tongue  is 
useful  but  not  indispensable  to  speech,"  and  cites  the  case 
of  a  woman  who  could  speak  distinctly  and  even  sing,  after 
her  tongue  had  nearly  all  been  removed. 

Huxley  tells  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  two  and  a 
half  inches  of  his  tongue  preserved  in  spirits,  yet  who  could 
carry  on  conversation  intelligently,  having  trouble  only 
with  the  sounds  of  t  and  d,  which  require  the  tip  end  of  the 
tongue.  He  substituted  f  for  t,  and  th  for  d.  Thus  "tin" 
became  "fin,"  and  "dog"  became  "thog." 

De  Jussien  relates  an  instance  of  a  fifteen-year-old  girl 
whom  he  saw  in  Lisbon,  who  was  born  without  a  tongue, 
yet  who  could  speak  so  distinctly  as  to  arouse  no  sugges- 
tion of  its  absence. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1742  gives  an  account 
of  a  woman  "without  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  tongue" 
who  could  eat,  drink  and  speak  as  well  as  any  one,  and  who 
could  articulate  words  in  singing. 

The  Lips  give  essential  service  in  the  formation  of  cer- 
tain sounds. 

The  Teeth  assist  in  making  some  sounds,  but  are  not  of 
great  importance  so  long  as  the  gums  furnish  the  point  of 
contact  for  the  tongue  in  the  dental  sounds. 

The  Palate  may  be  regarded  as  the  ceiling  of  the  mouth 
room.  The  front  part  is  called  the  hard  palate,  and  is 
fixed,  forming  with  the  tongue  a  place  of  breath  inter- 
ruption in  the  production  of  certain  sounds.  The  back 
part  is  called  the  soft  palate,  and  is  a  thin  curtain-like  mus- 
cular membrane,  movable,  used  to  separate  the  nasal  and 
mouth  passages. 

The  Uvula  is  the  rounded  tip  of  the  soft  palate,  and 
they  together  effectually  close  the  inner  entrance  to  the 
nasal  and  the  mouth  passages,  as  desired.     By  means  of  a 
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mirror  the  soft   palate  and  the  uvula  appendage  may  be 
seen,  as  they  are  moved  at  will. 

The  Nasal  Passages  are  the  channels  of  the  nose  through 
which  the  three  nasal  speech  sounds  n,  m,  and  ng — are 
made.  (The  pupil  can  thoroughly  test  this  fact  by  placing 
thumb  and  finger  tightly  against  the  nose,  closing  the  pas- 
sages, and  trying  to  give  the  nasal  tones.)  The  nasal  pas- 
sages serve  also  as  resonance  tubes,  producing  clearer  tones. 
If  they  are  partly  clogged,  as  in  "a  bad  cold,"  the  tones 
become  deadened. 

ORGANS  OF    HEARING. 

The  Ear  is  not  a  sound-producing  organ,  but  is  employed 
in  receiving  sound,  and  should  be  well  cultivated  for  quick 
and  accurate  perception  in  distinguishing  articulate  sounds. 

The  External  Ear  focuses  sound-waves  upon  the  tym- 
panum, where  by  special  mechanism  the  vibrations  are  con- 
tinued to  the  internal  ear  and  communicated  to  the  brain 
by  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  Organs  of  Corti  form  a  part  of  the  auditory  mechan- 
ism. They  constitute  a  sort  of  harp  with  many  strings- 
discovered  by  the  Italian  scientist,  Corti,  who  lived  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries. 

These  organs  or  ear  harps  are  situated  in  the  cochlea, 
hollowed  out  of  the  temporal  bones,  said  to  be  the  hard- 
est in  the  body.  The  strings  of  the  harp  are  microscopic- 
ally small,  ranging  from  one  five-hundredth  to  one  two- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  long,  and  variously  estimated  in  num- 
ber as  high  as  eight  thousand.  Each  string  of  the  harp  is 
described  as  having  connected  with  it  a  terminal  filament 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  so  that  every  sound  has  its  Corti 
string  of  a  corresponding  tone,  by  means  of  which  the  vi- 
brations are  transmitted  to  the  auditory  nerves  and  then 
to  the  brain,  where  the  miracle  of  sound-interpretation  by 
the  mind  is  wrought.  Somewhat  analogous  to  the  Corti 
action  is  the  fact  of  a  given  tone  produced  on  a  piano,  caus- 
ing a  corresponding  vibration  of  the  proper  string  on  a  sim- 
ilarly tuned  violin  placed  in  the  same  room. 

While  the  human  voice  can  compass  from  100  to  1500 
vibrations  per  second,  the  human  ear  is  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing from  16^  to  38,000  vibrations  per  second. 
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III. 

ORTHOEPY. 

'  Words  should  drop  from  the  lips  as  beautiful  coins  newly 
issued  from  the  mint,  deeply  and  accurately  impressed,  per- 
fectly finished,  neatly  struck  by  the  proper  organs,  distinct, 
sharp,  in  due  succession,  and  of  due  weight."  —Austin. 

Orthoepy  (literally — to  grow  a  word  right)  is  the  art  of 
correct  pronunciation,  and  involves  syllabication,  accent, 
articulation,  and  enunciation.  The  word  Orthoepy  is  some- 
times used  in  designating  a  course  of  study,  and  as  a  name 
for  books  covering  such  courses. 

Syllabication  is  the  process  of  dividing  words  into  syllables. 
The  principle  of  ease  in  pronunciation  is  usually  followed 
in  the  United  States,  while  in  England  the  division  of  syl- 
lables seeks  to  show  the  etymological  significance  or  deriva- 
tion of  words. 

A  Syllable  is  a  word  or  so  much  of  a  word  as  can  be 
uttered  by  a  single  impulse  of  breath.  An  apparent  ex- 
ception seems  to  hold  in  such  words  as  chasm,  hour,  &c, 
yet  they  are  regarded  as  monosyllables. 

Vowel  sounds  constitute  the  backbone  of  syllables,  and 
carry  the  stress. 

For  rules  of  syllabication  see  the  International  Dictionary, 
under  Guide  to  Pronunciation. 

Accent  is  the  act  of  placing  greater  stress  of  voice  on  some 
syllables  than  others.  It  is  the  center  of  vocal  expression, 
relieves  monotony  in  pronunciation,  and  adds  distinctness. 
In  some  instances  accent  is  the  means  of  distinguishing 
words:    as,  coarse  and  co  erce'. 

When  two  accents  occur  in  the  same  word  they  are  not 
usually  of  equal  force.  The  heavier,  is  called  primary  ac- 
cent and  marked  thus  (f).  The  lighter,  is  called  the  sec- 
ondary accent  and  in  Webster's  Dictionary  is  marked  by 
the  same  character  of  lighter  shade  ('). 
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Most  words  of  four  or  more  syllables  have  the  secondary 
accent.  Exceptions  occur;  as,  or'tho  e  py,  in'ter  est  ing, 
&c. 

Many  long  words  have  two  secondary  accents;  as, 
in  com'pre  hen'si  bil'i  ty. 

No  accent  ever  falls  beyond  the  sixth  syllable. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  accent — Common,  pertaining  to 
pronunciation  alone,  and  Discriminative,  which  distin- 
guishes certain  parts  of  speech,  thus  indicating  difference 
in  meaning;  as,  au'gust  (noun),  august'  (adjective),  con' 
duct  (noun),  conduct'   (verb). 

There  are  eighty  cases  of  two-syllable  words  changing 
accent  from  noun  or  adjective  to  verb. 

The  principle  controlling  common  accent  is  ease  of  utter- 
ance. Endeavor  to  pronounce  the  following  words  with 
accent  on  the  first  syllable :  e'ter  ni  ty,  u'ten  sil,  or'gan  ic  al, 
re'cep  ta  cle. 

Figures  may  be  used  as  an  aid  to  beginners  in  getting 
correct  accent.  If  three  syllables  are  given  and  the  accent 
is  on  the  third,  the  count  would  be  1,  2,  3';  if  on  the  sec- 
ond, 1,  2',  3;  if  the  first,  1',  2,  3.  If  longer  words,  it  may  be 
1,  2,  3',  4,  or  1,  2,  3,  4',  5,  6,  &c. 

Emphasis  is  stress  upon  an  entire  word  or  group  of  words 
to  bring  out  the  meaning. 

Gesticulation  is  giving  emphasis  in  the  expression  of 
thought  by  bodily  action. 

It  is  said  of  the  little  Irish  orator,  Shiel,  when  answering 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
made  scornful  reference  to  the  Irish,  that — 

"His  accents  were  in  his  hair,  his  eyes,  in  his  arms,  in 
every  limb.  He  was  alive  all  over,  and  from  this  conflu- 
ence of  action  proceeded  a  piercing  stream  of  sentences  of 
scorn  and  fire." 

Articulation,  literally  is  the  jointing  oj  speech,  or  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  current  of  air  exhaled.  It  is  that  action  of  the 
speech  organs  which  gives  to  the  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds  their  special  character. 

In  forming  the  vowel  sounds  the  articulating  organs  are 
more  or  less  open,  while  in  the  consonant  sounds  they  are 
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brought  closer  together.  So  that  speech  becomes  an  alter- 
nation of  sounds  more  or  less  open  or  close,  according  to 
the  points  of  contact  of  the  articulating  organs. 

The  most  common  error  of  articulation  is  the  substi- 
tution of  incorrect  sounds  for  correct  ones;  as,  "dooty" 
or  "juty"  for  duty;  "sadisfy"  for  satisfy;  "Babtist" 
for  Baptist;  "crick"  for  creek,  "punkin"  for  pumpkin. 
(The  errors  of  omission  or  addition  of  sounds  belong  to 
enunciation.) 

Incorrect  articulation  is  due  to  ignorance,  carelessness, 
or  indifference. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his  humorous  fashion, 
hits  such  errors  in  the  following  bit  of  verse  :— 

"Learning- condemns  beyond  the  reach  of  hope 
The  careless  lips  that  speak  of  soap  for  sdap  ; 
Her  edict  exiles  from  her  fair  abode 
The  clownish  voice  that  utters  road  for  road  ; 
Less  stern  to  him  who  calls  his  coat^a  coat, 
And  steers  his  boat  believing  it  a  boat. 
She  pardoned  one,  our  classic  city's  boas^ 
Who  said  at  Cambridge,  most  instead  of  most, 
But  knit  her  brows  and  stamped  her  angry  foot 
To  hear  a  Teacher  call  a  root  a  rd6t." 

Many  disagreeable  errors  in  various  phares  of  pronunci- 
ation are  often  made  by  otherwise  well-educated  people, 
but  they  offend  the  trained  and  refined  ear.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  persons  of  learning  to  continue  these  abominable 
habits  of  speech  when  a  standard  is  established  and  dic- 
tionaries are  so  easily  accessible. 

It  is  bad  articulation  that  changes  the  familiar  Bible 
verse—" He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear"  to  "He 
that  hath  yaws  to  yaw  let  him  yaw." 

Persistent  drill  should  be  given  to  special  exercises  that 
will  give  flexibility  to  lips  and  tongue,  and  train  to  ac- 
curacy of  articulation  and  enunciation.  A  number  of  such 
exercises  and  words  are  here  given  for  practice. 

Pronounce  rapidly  and  distinctly  the  following  words:— 
ceaseth  gifts  thistle-sifter 

rejoiceth  mouths  sea-shells 

thousandths  clothes  sunshine 
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eighths 

foreign 

backbone 

spheres 

drama 

rock-ribbed 

breadths 

Latin 

whole-hearted 

midnighl 

primrose 

black  bug's  blood 

Drill  on  the  following  words  may  be  given  for  articulation 

and  distinction  :— 

emerge  eminent  de  scent 

immerge  imminent  dissent 

bran  loose  carol 

brand  lose  coral 

catch  calm  false 

ketch  (boat)  cam  (piece  of  machinery)  faults 

lighting,  lightning,  lightening 
des'ert,  de  serf,  des  serf. 

The  following  sentences  are  excellent  for  vigorous  drill  :— 

Minnehaha,  laughing  water. 

Boat  ahoy!  Starboard  watch  ahoy!  (Imagine  a  ship 
at  great  distance.) 

Co  boss!     Co  boss!     Co,  co,  co!     (Calling  the  cows.) 

His  crime  moved  me  much. 

The  novice  skilled  himself. 

The  gifts  of  God. 

Forward  the  light  brigade,  Charge  for  the  guns! 

Old  age  has  on  their  temples  shed  her  silver  frost. 

Seated  on  shining  shale  she  sells  sea-shells. 

A  snowy  sheet  as  if- each  surge  upturned  a  sailor's  shroud. 

Mary's  matchless  mimicry  makes  much  mischief. 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaved  a  huge  round  rock. 

Pluma  placed  a  pewter  platter  on  a  pile  of  pretty  plates. 

From  "Marmion  and  Douglas"  is  taken  this  sentence, 
excellent  for  spirited  drill : 

"Up  drawbridge,  grooms — what,  warder,  ho! 
Let  the  portcullis  fall." 

Pope's  essay  on  Criticism  furnishes  a  stanza,  the  first 
couplet  of  which  requires  labored  action  in  expression,  and 
careful  articulation,  while  the  last  two  lines  require  rapid 
speed  in  utterance : 

"  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow. 
Nol   SO  when  swift   Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the  main." 
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For  forceful  delivery: 

"Rouse  thee  up.  <>  waste  qoI  life  in  vain  delusions.  Be  a  soldier, 
be  a   hero,  be  a  man." 

Strong  whisper  and  rapid  speed : 

"1  see  the  head  of  the  enemy's  column  rising  over  the  height;  our 
only  safety  is  in  the  screen  of  this  hedge.  Keep  cl<  se  to  it  :  be  silent,  and 
stoop  as  you  run.     For  the  louts!    Forward!" 

For  drill  in  the  control  of  pitch  as  well  as  articulation, 
read  the  following  passage  from  Milton,  beginning  with  the 
highest  possible  pitch  and  gradually  lowering  it  at  the 
marks,  giving  the  last  word  in  the  lowest  possible  pitch: 

'■  High  mi  the  thn  ne  <  I'  royal  state  z  which  far  outshone  the  wealth  of 
Onnus  and  of  Ind  z  or,  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand  z 
showers  on  her  kings   barbaric  z  pearls   and   gold  z  satan  z  exalted  z  sat." 

Enunciation  is  the  process  of  uttering*  all  of  the  sounds 
in  a  syllable  or  word,  and  no  more.  If  a  wrong  sound  is 
given  to  a  letter  in  a  word,  the  error  is  one  of  articulation ; 
as,  "calm"  for  calm,  "bought"  for  bought,  "chuck-full" 
for  "chock-full."  &c.  But  if  a  sound  is  omitted  from  a 
word  or  added  to  it,  the  error  becomes  one  of  enunciation; 
as,  singin'  for  singing,  idea(r)  for  idea,  alfalfa (r)  for  alfalfa. 

Errors  of  enunciation  are  usually  concerned  with  conso- 
nants. 

In  the  following  quotation  the  errors  all  fall  under  enun- 
ciation, except  the  next  to  the  last  word — "ar"  used  in- 
stead of  our: — 

"My  tex'  may  be  foun'  in  the  fif  and  six'  verses  of  the 
secon'  chapter  of  Titus;  and  the  subjec'  of  my  discourse 
is  'The  Gover'ment  of  ar  Homes.'" 

Incorrect  enunciation  gives  the  impression  of  sloven- 
liness or  inexcusable  laziness  on  the  part  of  a  speaker. 
Any  such  habit  should  be  promptly  and  heroically  broken 
up  by  gaining  flexibility  of  lips  through  ample  exercises 
in  pronouncing  difficult  words,  and  exerting  care  to  be  dis- 
tinct and  accurate  in  conversation  or  public  speaking.  The 
other  extreme,  however,  of  exaggeration,  should  be  avoided 
as  resulting  in  apparent  affectation. 

The  oft-quoted  words  of  Hamlet  in  Scene  2  of  Act  III 
may  well  be  considered: — "Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you, 
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as   I    pronounced   it,   trippingly   upon   the  tongue;    but  if 

you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the 
town  crier  spoke  my  lines." 

A  statement  as  to  what  good  oral  expression  is,  may  be 
found  in  Nehemiah,  Sth  Chapter  and  8th  verse,  viz.:  "So 
they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave 
the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand." 

Inflection  in  speech  is  the  upward  and  downward  sliding 
of  the  voice  according  to  the  sense. 

Walker  says  that  the  rising  inflection  expresses  a  certain 
suspension  or  incompleteness  of  sense,  and  the  falling  in- 
flection just  the  reverse;  i.  e.,  it  accompanies  certainty, 
or  the  most  positive  form  of  statement. 

The  circumflex  inflection  combines  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  voice  in  the* same  syllable  or  word.  It  is  employed 
in  irony  or  scorn  ;  as,  "You  must  take  me  for  a  fool  to  think 
that  I  would  do  that." 

In  the  monotone  where  the  voice  continues  on  the  same 
pitch,  there  is  little  or  no  inflection.  The  monotone  is  in- 
dicated by  a  short  horizontal  line  over  the  accented  vowel : 
as,  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  whole 
earth  is  full  of  his  glory." 

There  are  ten  or  twrelve  rules  applying  to  the  use  of  in- 
flection which  can  be  found  in  good  works  on  vocal  ex- 
pression. 

(See  "The  Normal  Institute  Reader,"  published  by 
Crane  &  Co.) 

The  question  requires  the  rising  inflection  if  it  can  be  an- 
swered by  yes  or  no;  as,  Have  you  read  Kipling's  Jungle 
books'?  Did  you  attend  the  concert'?  If  a  direct  affirm- 
ative or  negative  answer  cannot  be  given,  the  voice  takes 
the  downward  inflection;  as,  Who  wrote  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin'?     Where  is  the  Yosemite  Valley"? 

Or  stating  the  fact  in  another  way:  An  interrogative 
sentence  which  begins  with  a  pronoun  or  an  adverb  requires 
the  falling  inflection,  as  in  the  last  two  illustrations.  Other- 
wise the  rising  inflection  should  be  given,  as  in  the  first 
two  illustrations. 
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IV. 
PHONOLOGY. 

Phonology  is  the  science  of  articulate  sounds  in  human 
speech.     The  term  Phonetics  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Sound  is  the  effect  produced  on  the  auditory  nerves  by 
the  vibration  of  air  or  other  media.  In  this  sense  there 
can  be  no  sound  without  the  ear.  From  the  standpoint  of 
physics,  sound  may  be  defined  simply  as  the  vibration  of 
air,  in  which  case  the  hearing  is  not  involved. 

Tone  is  sound  produced  by  regular  vibrations,  usually 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Noise  is  sound  resulting  from  irregular  vibrations,  and 
is  not  usually  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Voice  is  sound  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
cords  from  the  outgoing  breath. 

Speech  is  breath  either  voiced  or  whispered,  modified  by 
the  organs  of  articulation. 

Whispering  is  speech  without  voice.  Crying,  moaning, 
humming,  represent  voice  without  speech. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  ALPHABETIC    SOUNDS. 

The  sounds  of  the  alphabet  may  be  classified  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  vocal  tones  used  (much,  little  or 
none)  into: 

1.  Vocals  or  Tonics  (vowel  sounds). 

2.  Sub- Vocals  or  Sub-Tonics. 

3.  Aspirates  or  Atonies. 

Vocals  are  speech  sounds,  produced  with  little  or  no  in- 
terruption by  the  articulating  organs. 

Sub-Vocals  are  speech  sounds  produced  with  more  or 
less  interruption  by  the  articulating  organs. 

Aspirates  are  speech  sounds  made  with  unvoiced  breath 
or  whisper,  as  the  sounds  of  t,  k,  p,   f. 
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Alphabetic  sounds  may  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  the 
place  of  interruption,  or  the  particular  articulating  organs 
predominating  into,- — 

Labial  sounds,  made  with  lips;    as,  o,  b,  m,  &c. ; 

Palatal  sounds,  made  against  the  palate;  as,  g,  k,  and 
y  as  consonant; 

Lingual  sounds,  made  with  the  tongue  in  its  natural 
position  or  nearly  so;    as,  ii.  u,  u,  &c. 

Alphabetic  sounds  may  be  divided  into  Elementary  and 
Compound  sounds  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  elements 
involved,  or  the  position  of  the  articulating  organs. 

An  Elementary  or  Simple  sound  is  a  single  sound.  Or, 
it  is  a  sound  produced  without  change  in  the  articulating 
organs. 

A  Compound  sound  or  a  Diphthong  is  a  combination  of 
two  sounds.  Or,  it  is  a  sound  produced  with  continuous 
change  in  the  position  of  the  articulating  organs. 

Triphthongs.  This  word  is  a  misnomer.  In  the  same 
sense  as  a  diphthong,  no  such  combination  exists,  although 
some  authorities  so  define  it.  As  three  letters  representing 
a  sound,  the  triphthong  becomes  a  trigraph. 

Aphthong.  An  Aphthong  is  a  letter  without  sound,  or 
a  silent  letter. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  divided  into  vowels  and 
consonants. 

A  Vowel  is  a  letter  that  represents  a  vocal.  The  vowels 
are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  y,  but  never  w,  alone.  In 
combination  with  o  or  e  the  w  assists  in  representing  vocals, 
as  in  now  and  new. 

Consonants  are  those  letters  that  represent  sub-vocals 
and  aspirates,  and  constitute  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
not  vowels. 

A  Digraph  is  a  combination  of  two  letters  representing 
one  sound,  as  the  a  and  i  in  rain. 

A  Trigraph  is  a  combination  of  three  letters  represent- 
ing one  sound  ;    as,  eye,  beau. 

Cognates  are  pairs  of  letters  the  sounds  of  which  are 
given  with  the  articulating  organs  practically  in  the  same 
position,  the  first  sound  of  the  pair  being  voiced  and  the 
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second,    whispered.     They    are: — b-p;     v-f;     rii-th;     z-s; 
d-t;    w-hw;    g-k ;    zh-sh. 

A  Phonogram  is  a  letter  or  combination  of  letters  repre- 
senting a  simple  or  a  compound  sound.  Examples:  <;, 
a,  un,  ing. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF    VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

The  Vowel  sounds  (and  diacritical  marks)  should  be 
developed  through  words  as  wholes,  discovering  sounds  by 
pronouncing  words  slowly,  differentiating  the  individual 
sounds,    naming   them,    and   indicating  the  proper    marks. 

Because  there  are  44  or  45  alphabetic  sounds  and  only  26 
letters,  it  becomes  necessary  for  some  letters  to  represent 
more  than  one  sound  each,  and  consequently  to  employ 
certain  arbitrary  symbols  or  sign-boards  to  distinguish 
them.     These  are  called  diacritical  marks. 

Webster's  system  of  symbols  is  used  in  this  work.  It 
is  the  system  employed  in  the  leading  series  of  reading 
and  spelling  books  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Phonetic  marks  and  their  names:— 

macron  w  breve 

caret  ~  tilde 

.  .   dieresis  .    semi-dieresis 

,    cedilla  ^  obscure 

suspended  bar 

When  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  present  the  sound  to  be 
learned  as  initial  in  the  word. 


a  in 
ate  =  a 
at  =  a 
art  =  a 
ask  =  ;'i 
all  =  a 
air  =  a 
what  =  a 
any  =e 


::-"■ 


Vowels. 

e 

i 

eat  =  e 

isle  =  I 

egg  =  e 

it  =  i 

err  =e 

sir  =  1 

there  =  e 

police  =  i 

they  ^e 

In  busy,  u  =T 

In  women,  o  =  1 
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o 

00 

y 

old  =o 

moon  -- 

()(» 

type  =  y 

odd  =6 

look  = 

6t) 

duty  =  y 

oughl     6 

u 

myrrh  =  > 

do  =  Q 

unit  = 

u 

WOlf  =  Q 

up  =  ti 

y  as  vowel 

world  =  6 

urge  = 

u 

borrows  its 

other  =  o 

rude  = 

11 

sounds  from  i 

put  =  u 

W  is  never  a  vowel 

alone, 

but 

is  so  regarded  in  com 

bination  with  a  vowel, 

as  with 

o  in 

now 

,  and  e  in  new. 

Simple  vocals  in  Seal 

e: — 

e 

1 

e    Palatal 

Lingual     a     a    fi 

w 

a 

u 

w 

o 

A 

a 

< » 
o 

<) 

Labial 

The  Compound  Vocals  and  their  elements  are : — 

Initial.     Vanish. 
u      =      i  or  y     —       o 
I      =         a        —      e 
ow  =         ii        —      o 

•  A  W 

01      =  o  —        1 

a     vanishes  in  e 

o 

Correlative  long  and  short  vocals : — 

AW  —     v 

a-e  e-i 

a-a  oo-do 

W  Aw 

a-o  u-u 

The  Long  Italian  a  is  represented  by  the  dieresis  above 
(a),   -the  Short  Italian  by  the  semi-dieresis,  above  (a). 

The  French  i  is  marked  with  dieresis  above  (l)  and  is 
equal   to  long  e. 
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There  are  no  marks  for  ow  as  in  now,  cow ;  for  oy  as  in 
boy,  toy;    for  oi  as  in  oil,  noise,  &c. 

There  is  no  syllable  without  a  vowel  (letter)  in  it. 

There  is  no  syllable  without  a  vocal  (vowel  sound)  or 
its  equivalent  in  the  form  of  a  semi-vowel  sound,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  consonants  having  the  most  open  sounds; 
as,  1,  r,  &c.  In  the  word  able,  for  example,  the  e  is  silent, 
but  the  1  performs  the  office  of  the  vowel. 

Semi-vowel  sounds,  a  writer  says,  are  on  the  border  line 
between  vocals  and  sub-vocals. 

Vowels  in  Unaccented  Syllables. — The  sounds  of  vowels 
in  unaccented  syllables  are  usually  more  or  less  obscure; 
i.  e.,  they  are  not  given  their  full  value  as  when  under  ac- 
cent. The  tendency  in  pronunciation,  however,  is  to 
slight  them  so  much  as  often  to  lose  their  significance. 

When  the  unaccented  syllable  ends  in  a  consonant  the 
vowel,  in  strict  theory,  usually  has  its  short  sound,  though 
there  are  many  exceptions;    as,   all  the   vowels  in  unac- 
cented syllables  ending  in  r  take  the  sound  of  tilde  e.     Illus- . 
tration  of  each :    altar,  offer,  tapir,  taylor,  sulphur,  zephyr. 

Before  other  consonants  than  r  in  unaccented  syllables, 
a  and  o  tend  to  the  sound  of  short  \\;  as,  verbal,  ballad, 
method,  pistol,  bishop. 

When  the  unaccented  syllable  does  not  close  with  a  con- 
sonant, two  cases  arise.  It  is  composed  of  or  ends  in  a 
vowel ;  as,  e  vent',  di  reef,  mo  lest'.  Or  it  ends  in  silent 
e ;   as,  cre'o  sote,  ob'so  lete,  in'sti  tute. 

Each  vowel  will  be  considered  under  the  two  cases  :— 

a  in  the  first  case  is  nearest  to  short  Italian  a.  Examples : 
del'ta,  A  mer  i  ca,  so  fa.  In  the  second  case  it  approaches 
its  regular  long  sound;  as,  e  man'ci  pate,  es  ti  mate,  &c. 
In  some  words  the  short  e  sound  is  given  to  a  in  these  two 
cases;    as,  Feb'ru  ary,  pref  ace,  &c. 

e  in  case  one  has  its  regular  long  sound  somewhat  ob- 
scured ;  as,  e  lope',  e  rad'i  cate,  pen'e  trate.  In  case  two 
the  long  sound  usually  occurs;   as,  ob'so  lete. 

i  in  case  one  generally  has  its  short  sound ;  as,  di  gest', 
fi  nance',   in'sti  gate.      Exceptions  occur;    as,  I  de'a.      In 
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case  the  second  the  short  sound  occurs;  as,  pos'i  tive, 
fer'tile,  in'fi  nite.     Exceptions  occur;    as,  gen'tlle. 

o  in  case  one  is  long;  as,  el  o  cu'tion,  lo  co  mo'tion, 
zo  ol'ogy,  in  troduce'.  In  the  second  case  it  has  the  long 
sound  also ;   as,  tel'e  scope,  mi'cro  scope,  cre'o  sdte. 

u  in  case  one  has  its  long  sound ;  as,  em'u  late,  u  nit'ed, 
ac'tu  ate.  In  case  the  second  it  is  usually  long;  as,  in'- 
sti  tilte,  grat'i  tilde.     Exception,  min'ute. 

y  in  case  one  is  the  same  as  short  1— as,  du'ty,  plen'ty, 
hap'py.  In  case  the  second  it  has  the  long  sound  of  i ;  as, 
in  pro'to  type. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 

Their  representation,  and  whether  or  not  ever  silent. 

b  has  but  one  sound,  and  no  mark.  It  is  often  silent,  as 
in  words  where  it  follows  m,  as  in  climb,  bomb,  tomb; 
and  when  it  precedes  t,  as  in  debt,  doubt,  subtle. 

c  has  three  sounds   (all  borrowed) : 

1.  It  takes  the  sound  of  s  marked  <;  as  it  occurs  before 
e,  i,  y,  in  such  words  as  cede,  civil,  cypress.  It  combines 
with  no  other  consonant  in  the  same  syllable. 

2.  It  takes  the  k  sound  marked  c  before  a,  o,  u;  as  in 
call,  cold,  cut,  and  sometimes  before  a  consonant,  as  in 
picture.  It  combines  with  no  initial  consonant  except  s, 
as  in  scale,  scout,  &c. 

3.  c  unmarked  takes  the  z  sound  as  in  disceim,  suffice, 
sacrifice  (verb). 

ce,  or  ci  followed  by  another  vowel  equals  sh,  as  in 
oceanic,  vicious,  special. 

The  letter  c  is  often  silent,  as  in  s(c)ience,  indict,  victuals, 
czar. 

ch  as  in  chin  and  child  is  a  compound  sound,  its  ele- 
ments being  similar  to  t  and  sh.  It  is  represented  by  ti 
as  in  question,  and  te  as  in  righteous.  This  sound  is 
immediately  followed  by  no  other  consonant  sound  than 
t ;    as  in  watched  (the  ed  equalling  t) . 

eh  is  equal  to  sh  as  in  chaise,  machine. 

eh  is  equal  to  k  as  in  echo,  chorus,  epoch. 
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The  combination  ch  is  often  silent,  as  in  yacht,  schism, 
drachm. 

d  has  but  one  sound  and  no  mark.  The  ending  ed  in 
some  words  takes  the  sound  of  t,  as  in  looked,  hissed,  &c. 

d  is  silent  in  Wednesday,  handkerchief,  handsome, 
windrow,  and  always  before  soft  g,  as  in  bridge,  judge, 
fledge,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  initial  element  in  soft  g  is  d. 

f  has  no  mark,  and  but  one  sound  except  in  the  word  of 
and  its  combinations  hereof,  whereof,  &c,  when  it  takes 
the  sound  of  v.  In  such  words  as  laugh  and  photograph, 
gh  and  ph  represent  the  f  sound. 

f  is  never  silent  except  when  doubled  in  the  same  syllable, 
in  which  case  one  of  the  letters  is  silent. 

g  has  two  sounds,  hard  and  soft,  and  sometimes  repre- 
sents zh. 

Hard  g  occurs  before  a,  o,  u,  1  and  r  in  the  same  syllable, 
as  in  garden,  go,  guide,  glass,  grass.  It  is  hard  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  as  dog,  gig,  rug. 

g  soft,  is  the  sound  of  j,  and  usually  occurs  before  e,  i, 
or  y. 

g  equals  the  sound  represented  by  zh  in  such  words  as 
mirage,  cortege,  &c. 

g  is  silent  before  m  and  n,  as  in  sign,  gnat,  phlegm. 

gh  equals  g  at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  ghost,  ghastly. 
It  equals  f  in  cough,  draught,  &c,  and  k  in  hough,  lough, 
shough. 

gh  is  silent  in  dough,  though,  before  t  as  in  bought, 
caught,  &c,  and  after  i  as  in  high,  weigh,  eight,  sigh. 

h  is  a  whispered  sound,  and  has  no  mark.  It  is  sounded 
only  when  it  begins  a  word  or  syllable ;  as,  hat,  house,  hire, 
exhaust.  If  it  were  sounded  when  ending  a  word,  or  pre- 
ceding a  consonant,  as  in  ah,  oh,  John,  height,  a  separate 
impulse  of  the  breath  would  be  required. 

h  may  also  be  silent  as  initial  in  such  words  as  heir,  hour, 
honest.  In  when,  where,  and  what,  the  h  precedes  the  w 
in  pronunciation. 

j  has  but  one  sound,  and,  like  h,  is  sounded  only  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  as  jug,  join,  jest.  It  is  represented  by 
di  in  soldier,  de  in  grandeur,  &c. 
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j  is  never  silent,  but  has  the  y  sound  in  the  word  halle- 
lujah. 

k  has  but  one  sound,  and  combines  with  no  initial  con- 
sonant except  s,  as  in  sky,  skate. 

k  is  silent  before  n,  as  knot,  know.  knit.  It  is  better  to 
regard  c  as  silent  in  back,  lack,  &c. 

1  has  one  sound,  no  mark,  and  no  equivalent.  It  is  an 
open  consonant,  performing  the  office  of  a  vowel  in  un- 
accented syllables  following  accent,  as  pickle,  battle,  &c, 
the  e  being  silent.     The  first  1  equals  r  in  the  word  colonel. 

m  is  a  nasal  sound,  has  no  mark,  and  no  equivalent.  It 
unites  with  no  initial  consonant  but  s,  as  in  small,  smile, 
smack. 

m  before  n  initial  is  silent,  as  in  mnemonics. 

n  represents  three  sounds,  its  regular  sound  unmarked, 
as  in  no,  gun,  &c. 

n  equals  ng  as  in  uncle,  ink,  an'ger,  think. 

n  includes  the  sound  of  y,  as  in  canon. 

n  is  silent  after  m  and  1,  as:   condemn,  kiln,  &c. 

ng  has  the  same  sound  as  n,  occurring  only  at  the  end  of 
syllables  or  words,  as  sing,  hang,  wing. 

p  has  but  one  sound,  with  no  mark  and  no  equivalent.  It 
combines  with  no  initial  consonant  but  s;  as  in  spare, 
speak,  spring. 

p  is  silent  before  n,  s,  sh,  t;  as  in  pneumonia,  psalm, 
pshaw,  receipt.     Also  in  raspberry. 

ph  usually  equals  f,  as  in  philosophy.  By  some  English 
authorities  it  is  given  the  sound  of  v  in  nephew. 

q  has  no  sound  except  in  connection  with  u,  w7hich  letter 
always  follows  it.  Together  they  give  the  sound  of  kw,  as 
in  conquest,  queen,  or  k  alone,  as  in  coquet,  croquet. 

q  is  never  silent. 

r  initial  in  words  has  its  trilled  or  rough  sound,  as  in  rich, 
ran,  rough. 

r  as  other  than  an  initial  sound  is  smooth,  and  is  made 
slightly  farther  back  in  the  mouth,  as  in  tar,  car,  far. 

The  r  should  not  be  omitted  in  words  where  it  belongs, 
as  in  cii(r),  fa(r)m,  and  it  should  not  be  added  where  it  does 
not  belong,  as  idea(r),  sofa(r). 
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The  Chinaman  substitutes  1  for  r,  as  in  Melican  for  Ameri- 
can. The  two  sounds  are  similar  as  to  the  point  of  inter- 
ruption. 

r  is  silent  only  when  double  in  the  same  syllable,  in  which 
case  one  letter  is  silent. 

s  unmarked  has  its  regular  hissing  sound,  as  in  so,  sun, 
miss. 

§  equals  z,  as  in  has,  was,  &c. 

s  equals  sh  in  sure,  sugar,  &c. 

s  equals  zh  in  vision,  usury,  pleasure. 

It  will  not  combine  in  sound  with  any  other  consonant 
as  initial. 

s  is  often  silent,  as-  in  aisle,  island,  viscount,  and  when 
double  in  the  same  syllable  one  s  is  silent. 

sh  is  a  simple  consonant  element,  the  cognate  of  zh. 

t  has  but  one  sound,  no  mark,  no  substitute  except  ed 
in  such  words  as  hushed. 

It  will  combine  with  no  initial  consonant  but  s ;  as,  stray, 
stay,  strange. 

t  is  silent  in  many  words,  as  in  often,  mortgage,  Christ- 
mas, fasten. 

th  unmarked  has  its  hissing  sound,  as  in  thin,  thick, 
breath,  bath. 

tii  with  a  macron  through  it  has  its  sonant  sound,  as  in 
thine,  this,  then,  breathe. 

th  is  silent  in  isthmus,  asthma,  &c. 

In  lisping,  th  is  substituted  for  the  sound  of  s;  sister  be- 
comes thithter. 

To  avoid  lisping,  keep  the  tongue  inside  the  teeth,  or  in 
other  words  keep  the  teeth  shut  when  giving  the  sound  of 
s,  and  there  can  be  no  lisping. 

v  has  but  one  sound,  and  is  unmarked.  It  is  not  silent 
in  any  common  words,  though  it  is  dropped  in  the  English 
pronunciation  of  twelvemonth  and  sevennight. 

w  is  a  consonant  when  initial  and  sounded,  as  in  wag, 
wish,  way. 

w  in  combination  with  o  represents  a  compound  vowel 
sound,  as  in  cow,  how,  &c,  and  with  e  in  new,  equal  to 
long  u. 
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w  is  often  silent  when  initial,  as  in  write,  wring;  and  in 
two,  sword,  toward.  It  is  usually  silent  when  following 
a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  as  throw,  know7,  glow.  The 
exception  is  when  it  combines  with  the  vowel,  as  in  mow, 
how,  &c. 

In  pronouncing  the  word  one,  the  sound  of  w  must  be 
prefixed,  and  in  persuade  u  represents  w. 

wh  is  reversed  in  pronounciation,  as  the  combination  once 
was  written  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  What,  where,  when  be- 
come in  pronunciation,  hwrat,  hwere,  hwen.  wh  occurs  only 
at  the  beginning  of  syllables,  and  unites  with  no  other  con- 
sonant. 

x  has  no  sound  of  its  own,  but,  unmarked,  represents  ks, 
as  in  box,  wax,  execute. 

x  equals  gz  when  followed  by  an  accented  syllable  that 
begins  with  a  vowel,  as  exam'ple ;   ex  ist',  &c. 

x  when  initial  has  the  sound  of  z,  as  in  xylography,  Xenia, 
&c. 

x  is  never  silent  in  common  terms.  It  is  silent  in  Sioux, 
and  equals  s  in  beaux. 

y  is  a  consonant  when  it  begins  a  word  or  syllable,  as 
yet,  year,  yard,  yonder.  It  is  a  vowel  when  it  represents 
i,  i.  e.,  when  it  occurs  in  other  positions  than  the  beginning; 
as  in  by,  myrrh,  type.  It  combines  with  o  in  such  words 
as  boy,  toy,  &c,  to  form  a  compound  vowel. 

y  is  often  silent  when  it  follows  a  vowel  in  the  same 
syllable ;   as  in  day,  hey,  prey. 

z  has  one  sound  and  no  mark.  It  is  often  represented 
by  s  in  his,  ears,  easy,  and  by  x  initial  as  in  xylography. 

z  equals  zh  in  azure.     It  is  silent  in  rendezvous. 

zh  as  a  digraph  in  the  spelling  of  wTords  is  not  known, 
but  the  sound  is  represented  by  z  in  azure,  by  si  in  vision, 
s  in  pleasure,  &c. 

Simple  Consonants. — The  following  table  shows  twenty- 
four  simple  consonants,  considering  a  second  sound  of  r. 
They  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  formation,  and  the 
places  of  interruption,  from  the  glottis  to  the  lips,  show 
where  each  sound  is  made.     It  is  helpful  to  the  learner  to 
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know   what  articulating  organs   are  employed   in  making 
sounds  that  may  present  some  difficulty. 

All  sounds  on  the  left  of  the  double  lines  are  "sonant" 
or  voiced,  and  those  on  the  right  "non-sonant"  or  whis- 
pered. The  columns  marked  "Oral"  show  that  the  sounds 
are  made  through  the  mouth,  the  "nasal"  sounds  being 
made  through  the  nose.  The  "momentary"  sounds  can- 
not be  prolonged,  while  the  "continuous"  sounds  maybe 
prolonged  at  will. 
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The  Compound  Consonants  are  but  two — j  (or  g)  =  (d  -rzh) 
and  ch  =  (t+sh).  These  equivalents  are  not  in  either  case 
identical  with  the  compound  sounds,  but  similar,  and  seem 
to  be  the  nearest  to  them. 

Summing  up,  there  are  represented  by  the  alphabet  of 
twenty-six  letters,  forty-five  sounds,  as  follows:— 

Simple  vowel  sounds,  or  vocals 13 

Compound  "        "         "      " 6 

Simple  consonant  sounds 24 

Compound  "  "  2 

Total       45 

Lists  of  words  for  phonetic  practice  can  be  conveniently 

found  in  spelling-books. 

For  drill  in  rapid  interpretation  of  the  phonetic  symbols, 

pronounce  the  following : — 

al  me  ah  posh  wod  giig  gi 

et  mi  ha  fit  ewer  gag  gi 

al  fol  ter  car  go  gag  go 

red  tof  tir  rae  luk  giig  gu 

ur  bat  chug  rog  het  gig  go 

lnik  rot  fud  gere  bug  lag  ge 

rob  akt  red  hag  eer  bug  ga 
ad 

To  be  read  quickly: — 

Me  I  si  ur  kap,  jen? 
Jon  lg  a  gud  boi  hwen  hi's  a  rlip. 
Hwat  a  eynd  frend  hi  is  tu  u. 
Fyr  wil  bern  wud  or  col. 
.Did  yoo  ri  riie  hwlt  hows? 
Gym's  be  hars  did  wiln  nit. 
Franc  rldeg  h!s_  nil  harr  r-ch  de. 
Waz  thr*  piktilr  u  sa  uni'e? 
Hi  nu  mi,  but  I  did  not  no  hym. 
I  ri  u  ar  a  bysi  b'i  mecin  Qwit  huni. 

A  most  thorough  test  for  quick  sight-reading  of  the  sym- 
bols is  to  arrange  the  marked  letters  indiscriminately  and 
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sing  the  sounds  to  some  familiar  tune,  pointing  promis- 
cuously to  the  letters. 

Drill  also  in  reading  pages  of  the  dictionary;  i.  e.,  pro- 
nounce the  words  as  they  are  marked,  down  the  column. 

Much  work  should  be  done  in  separating  syllables  and 
indicating  accent  of  lists  of  words. 

LIST   OF   ERRORS. 

It  is  good  practice  for  the  learner  to  make  out  lists  of 
phonic  errors  which  have  been  heard  ;    as : — 

Short  o  for  caret  6,  as  in  bought. 

Short  a  for  short  Italian  a,  as  in  ask. 

Long  double  q  for  long  ii,  as  in  duty. 

Caret  6  for  short  6,  as  in  dog. 

Short  double  o  for  long  double  o,  as  in  root. 

Short  a  for  long  Italian  a,  as  in  alms. 

Some  educators  claim  that  phonic  work  with  children 
makes  poor  spellers.  This  is  not  necessarily  so,  if  the  proper 
spelling  of  words  be  preserved  to  the  eye,  and  the  silent 
letters  indicated  by  crossing  them  out. 

ORIGIN    OF   PHONICS. 

The  credit  for  the  first  use  of  phonics,  or  the  indication 
of  the  sound  value  instead  of  the  name  value  of  letters, 
is  due  the  Catholic  educators  known  as  Jansenists,  who 
conducted  the  Port  Royal  schools  near  Paris,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  alphabet  was  invented  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

Sheridan  says  that  many  of  our  alphabetic  sounds  were 
copied  from  Nature;    e.  g.,  of  the  Vowel  Sounds, 

a  from  the  "kaw"  of  the  crow,  a  from  the  goat,  o  from 
the  dove's  "coo,"  ow  from  the  dog's  "bow-wow." 

Of  the  consonant  sounds : 

b  from  the  sheep,  k  from  the  crow,  m  from  the  cow,  s 
from  the  serpent,  and  th  from  the  goose. 

He  also  suggests  sound  imitations  from  inanimate-  ob- 
jects ;   as — 

f — from  wind  rushing  through  apertures. 

v — rapid  motion  of  the  spinning-wheel. 
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sh — sky-rocket  before  explosion, 
ng — terminal  sound  of  the  bell. 
s — flight  of  an  arrow. 

CONSONANT   COMBINATIONS. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  significance  in  certain 
consonant  combinations,  as  pointed  out  by  Murdoch. 

str  is  a  union  of  sounds  which  indicates  force,  as  shown 
in  the  following  words: — 

strong  strenuous  strangle 

strive  strike  strain 

struggle  stress  strip 

stretch  .  strict  straight 

In  this  combination  the  s  has  its  forcible  hissing  sound, 
the  t  a  pure  whispered  sound,  and  the  r  a  strong  open  con- 
sonant or  semi-vowel. 

When  the  r  is  omitted  and  the  st  union  forms  the  be- 
ginning of  words,  there  is  a  smaller  degree  of  strength  in- 
dicated, as: — 

stand  stun  sting 

stiff  stern  stunt 

stare  stay  stagger 

thr  marks  violent  motion,  as: — 
throw  thresh 

throne  thrust 

thrill 

sw  shows  silent,  gentle  agitation : — 

swim  sweat  swerve 

swing  swell  swash 

swan  sweep  swagger 

sp  denotes  a  quick,  expansive  motion : — 

splash  spin  spike 

sputter  split  spell 

sprinkle  sparkle  spit 

si  shows  motion  of  a  more  even  kind : — 

slow  sling  sleek 

slant  slacken  slumber 

slur  sleep  slice 
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ash,  as  a  termination,  shows  sharp  action: — 
clash  crash  lash 

slash  smash  gash 

hash  (ing)  dash  flash 

ush,  as  a  termination,  indicates  a  somewhat  less  nimble 
action  than  ash,  but  still  implies  rather  forcible  acting: — 
crush  gush  blush 

rush  flush  push 

ing  implies  the  continuation  of  a  motion  without  sudden 
interruption : — 

swing  sing  ring 

sling  ding  bring 

ink  shows  the  act  suddenly  terminating: — 
clink  blink  wink 

drink  brink  sink 

If  1  be  added  to  ing  or  to  ink,  it  shows  frequent  repetition 
or  iteration  of  the  act : — 

jingle  mingle  tingle 

sprinkle  tinkle  twinkle 

SINGING  AND   SPEAKING    TONES. 

Walker,  who  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the 
upward  and  downward  sliding  movement  of  the  voice  in 
modern  speech,  designated  by  him  as  rising  and  falling  in- 
flections, says  that  "vocal  sounds  are  either  musical  sounds 
or  speaking  sounds,  the  former  being  such  as  to  continue 
a  given  time  on  a  precise  point  of  the  scale,  and  leap,  as 
it  were,  from  one  note  to  another;  while  the  speaking 
sounds,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  note  they  begin  with, 
slide  either  upward  or  downward  to  the  neighboring  notes, 
without  any  perceptible  rest  on  any;  they  are  essentially 
different." 

In  other  words,  the  difference  is  that  the  singing  tones 
are  more  prolonged,  and  have  greater  variety  of  pitch,  than 
the  speaking  tones.  This  may  be  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
following  little  experiment : — 

Take  any  simple  sentence,  as — 

The  day  is  bright  and  clear,  and  the  birds  sing  in  the 
trees. 
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First,  speak  the  sentence  as  in  ordinary  conversation. 
Then  prolong  each  word,  giving  all  on  the  same  pitch.  The 
result  will  be  a  sort  of  chanting  expression  or  psalm-singing 
tone.  Lastly,  not  only  prolong  the  vowels  more  or  less, 
but  change  the  pitch  at  each  word,  without  regard  to  any 
particular  tune,  and  the  voice  at  once  assumes  the  singing 
tone. 

Orton,  in  his  Zoology,  says:  "Song  is  produced  by  the 
glottis,  speech  by  the  mouth." 
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V. 

ABNORMAL  FORMS  OF  VOCALITY. 

There  are  some  phases  of  voice  and  respiration  to  be 
studied  in  order  to  be  avoided,  as  disagreeable  in  speech 
or  physically  harmful.  Among  these  forms  are  stammering, 
hiccough,  stuttering,   and  snoring. 

Stammering  is  a  spasmodic  inspiration  of  air.  There  oc- 
curs a  somewhat  continued  contractile  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phragm, which  delays  the  ingoing  current  of  air  and  pre- 
vents, for  the  time,  any  vocal  sound  or  speech.  The  con- 
scious effort  to  speak  often  causes  extreme  facial  grimaces. 
When  expiration  is  secured,  speech  is  easy  until  again  dis- 
turbed by  a  repetition  of  the  diaphragmatic  spasm.  Ex- 
treme surprise  or  excitement  may  be  the  occasion  of  at- 
tacks of  stammering,  which  if  not  checked  may  become 
habitual.  Many  systems  are  announced  for  correcting  this 
distressing  defect.  Frequently  long,  easy  breathing  will 
assist  the  diaphragm  to  assume  its  natural  action,  which 
will  be  followed  by  normal  breathing.  The  inhalation 
should  be  protracted  and  deep,  followed  by  slow  exhalation, 
finally  terminating  in  a  quick  expulsive  act. 

The  Hiccough  is  caused  by  a  violent  inspiration  of  air, 
due  to  sudden  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  It  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  yield  to  the  process  of  breathing  described  above. 
The  name  hiccough  is  probably  imitative  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced in  the  act,  by  the  inhaled  column  of  air  suddenly 
striking  the  glottis,  which  is  closed  by  the  contracting  of 
the  diaphragm. 

Stuttering,  which  is  different  from  stammering,  is  a  defect 
in  speech  arising  from  temporary  inability  to  form  articu- 
late sounds.  The  process  of  breathing  in  the  act  of  stutter- 
ing is  quite  natural,  which  is  not  the  case  in  stammering. 
The  defect  of  stuttering  occurs,  however,  with  the  outgoing 
breath,   while  stammering  is  due  to   defective  inhalation. 
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Myers,  in  his  exhaustive  work  on  "The  Organs  of  Speech," 
says  that  because  stuttering  arises  from  "an  inaptitude  in 
the  formation  of  sound,"  it  is  therefore  "peculiar  to  children, 
idiots,  and  persons  suffering  from  apoplexy." 

Snoring  is  an  act  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  through 
the  wide-open  mouth,  caused  by  the  dropping  of  the  lower 
jaw  in  sleep.  In  mouth-snoring  the  passage  is  made  narrow 
by  the  soft  palate  closing  the  nasal  passages,  and  the  tongue 
falling  back  close  against  the  soft  palate.  The  rattling, 
buzz-saw  noise  that  radiates  the  atmosphere  in  extreme  at- 
tacks is  caused  by  the  current  of  air  in  respiration  striking 
upon  and  vibrating  or  fluttering  the  soft  palate.  Snoring 
as  it  may  sometimes  occur  through  the  nasal  passages  is 
comparatively  harmless,  but  with  the  mouth  wide  open  and 
habitually  continued  from  night  to  night,  it  may  become 
the  means  of  provoking  or  aggravating  throat  troubles  that 
interfere  with  speech  and  song,  or  even  cause  lung  troubles. 
By  lying  on  the  side  instead  of  the  back  the  jaw  cannot 
drop  from  its  natural  position.  Or  it  may  be  held  in  place 
by  a  head-and-chin  harness  with  elastic  sides. 
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VI. 

PHONOTYPY. 

Phonotypy  represents  speech  sounds  systematically  to 
the  eye,  a  symbol  for  each  sound. 

Orthography  deals  with  the  very  imperfect  and  only  par- 
tially phonetic  representation  of  the  sounds  in  words. 

(Orthography  is  historical  in  origin — a  result  of  the  min- 
gling of  different  languages,  which  accounts  for  the  strange 
spelling  of  many  words.  Phonotypy  is  a  matter  of  scientific 
theory— the  effort  to  represent  any  sound  always  by  the 
same  symbol.) 

DEFECTS   IN   THE    ENGLISH   ALPHABET. 

1.  There  are  44  or  45  sounds  and  26  characters,  three  of 
which,  c,  q,  and  x,  have  no  sounds  of  their  own.  Hence 
some  letters  must  represent  more  than  one  sound  each. 

2.  Letters  are  unsteady  in  their  powers.  They  may  not 
only  represent  different  sounds  in  different  words,  but  may 
be  silent. 

3.  There  is  inconsistency,  in  that  similar  sounds  do  not 
have  similarity  of  symbols. 

4.  Some  of  the  letters  do  not  represent  the  same  sounds 
as  in  other  languages.     Illustrated  by  i. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  invent  a  purely 
phonetic  representation ;    among  them  are : — 

"Standard  Alphabet." — Lepsius. 

"Phonotypy." — Pitman. 

"Glossotype  and  The  Paleotype." — Ellis. 

"Visible  Speech."— Bell. 

Other  less  illustrious  writers  have  made  similar  efforts, 
but  there  are  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  as  yet  no 
effort  has  resulted  in  a  very  large  following. 

The  Simplified  Spelling  Board  of  the  United  States,  with 
some  very  able  men  in  the  lead,  and  considerable  capital 
back  of  it,  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  secure  simplicity  in 
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our  orthography  by  introducing  a  few  changed  words  at 
a  time;    seeking  to  secure  for  them  universal  recognition. 

NEED    OF  SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 

For  convenience  and  economy  of  time  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  our  system,  or  lack  of  system,  of  orthography 
should  be  revised  and  made  more  simple,  though  a  thorough 
and  general  revision  will  involve  many  difficulties. 

As  to  the  economy  of  time  in  learning  to  read  by  a  purely 
phonetic  method,  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  ex-Commissioner 
of  Education  in  the  United  States,  has  said  that  there 
would  be  "a  saving  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  in 
learning  to  read." 

Some  lists  of  letter  substitutes,  showing  difficulties  to 
the  learner : — 


Long  a  is  represented  by 

ai 

in 

pain 

ei 

a 

reign 

eig 

n 

reign 

eigh 

1 1 

weigh 

ay 

a 

day 

ey 

it 

they 

au 

ii 

gauge 

ao 

a 

goal 

ea 

a 

great 

aigh 

a 

straight 

uet 

a 

bouquet 

e  and 

ee  " 

melee 

et 

it 

crochet 

Long  i  is  represented  by 

ay     in    ay 

ai 

aisl< 

^ 

ei 

'    eider 

eigh  ' 

'     heig 

rht 

ey 

'     leyden 

eye 

eye 

igh    ' 

nigh 

ie 

'     die 

oi 

'     choir 

ui 

'     guide 

uy     ' 

'     buy 

y 

'     by 
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In  the  following  19  words,  which  contain  108  letters, 
there  are  "),j  letters  superfluous,  or  more  than  half,  there 
being  but  53  needed  if  phonetically  used. 

bough       has  5,  needs   2 


cough 

a 

5,     ' 

3 

tough 

a 

5,     ' 

'       3 

though 

it 

6,     ' 

2 

through 

a 

7,     ' 

3 

thought 

tt 

7,     ' 

3 

thorough 

«( 

8,     ' 

4 

should 

it 

6,     ' 

3 

eight 

tt 

2 

weigh 

a 

5,     ' 

2 

height 

tt 

6,     ' 

3 

straight 

tt 

8,     ' 

5 

they 

a 

4,     ' 

'       2 

hour 

it 

4,     ' 

2 

aisle 

tt 

5,     ' 

2 

guide 

it 

5,     ' 

3 

scythe 

tt 

6,     ' 

3 

tongue 

tt 

6,     ' 

3 

thumb 

it 

5,     ' 

3 

Total,  19  words ;  have  108  letters ;  need  53 ;  super- 
fluous, 55. 

SILENT   LETTERS. 

Although  silent  letters  are  often  confusing  and  seem  use- 
less, some  of  them  have  functions,  as: — 

1.  To  make  the  preceding  vowel  long.  Examples:  hat 
with  final  e  silent  becomes  hate ;  sin  with  silent  g  is  sign  ; 
that  is,  to  remove  the  silent  letter  in  such  cases  the  long 
sound  becomes  short :  hope  becomes  hop ;  tube,  tub ; 
cute,  cut;    mete,  met. 

2.  To  indicate  proper  pronunciation  of  syllables  or  wTords; 
as,  singeing. 

3.  To  determine  meaning  of  certain  words  when  the  pro- 
nunciation is  the  same;  as,  dying,  dyeing;  Wright,  write 
rite  right. 

4.  To  aid  in  determining  derivation,  or  to  show  from 
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what  language  words  are  taken,  as  Mnemonics  and  Psyche, 
the  m  and  p  indicating  that  the  words  are  from  the  Greek. 

Vowels  may  all  be  silent.  Illustrations :  a  in  bretfid,  e  in  atv 
and  heaven,  i  in  rain  and  niece,  o  in  bac0n,  u  in  shoi/ilder 
and  rogi/ie,  y  in  such  words  as  day,  pray,  they,  whey. 

Silent  letters  are  indicated  in  the  dictionary  by  italics. 

The  letter  e  is  silent  more  than  any  other  letter.  It  is 
always  silent  when  final,  except  in  monosyllables  having 
no  other  vowels,  such  as  he,  me,  be,  &c,  and  in  some  class- 
ical and  foreign  words;    as,  blase,  calliope,  &c. 

Silent  letters  are,  however,  a  source  of  much  annoyance, 
as  they  often  have  no  use,  and  are  simply  remnants  of  the 
orthography  of  other,  languages  from  which  the  English 
has  been  developed. 

Gladstone  once  said: — "I  often  think  that  if  I  were  a 
foreigner  and  had  to  set  about  learning  English  I  should 
go  mad.  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  cannot  conceive  how  one 
learns  to  read  English  when  I  take  into  account  the  total 
absence  of  rule,  method,  and  system." 

Lord  Lytton,  the  novelist  and  poet,  said:- "A  more 
round-about,  puzzle-headed  delusion  than  that  by  which 
we  confuse  the  clear  instincts  of  truth  in  our  spelling  was 
never  concocted." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  speaking  of  the  defects  of  English 
said: — "To  express  the  sounds  of  a  language  perfectly, 
every  letter  of  its  alphabet  should  have  but  a  single  power, 
and  only  those  letters  should  be  used  whose  powers  suc- 
cessively would  produce  the  sounds  required." 

Charles  Sumner  once  said: — "The  English  language  has 
an  immense  future,  but  there  must  be  made  to  be  harmony 
between  the  spoken  and  the  written  word." 

To  attempt  to  spell  words  by  analogy,  one  is  soon  led 
adrift.  If  d-o-n-e  spells  done,  then  r-o-n-e  should  spell 
run,  and  f-o-n-e,  fun.  From  the  spelling  of  thigh,  try 
would  be  trigh,  and  by,  bigh.  Rhyming  with  freight,  late 
would  be  1-e-i-g-h-t,  and  date,  d-e-i-g-h-t,  and  so  on.  Then 
b  makes  road,  broad;  c  makes  limb,  climb;  d  turns  a  crow 
into  a  crowd;  e  turns  yes  into  eyes;  r  turns  the  lower  regions 
into  flowery  regions. 
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VII. 
VOCABULARIES. 

The  actual  number  of  words  used  by  any  individual 
is  comparatively  small.  It  is  said  by  one  statistical  in- 
vestigator that  the  linguistic  equipment  of  a  very  ignorant 
man  in  the  mountains  was  limited  to  600  words. 

The  average  child  at  six  years  of  age  may  use  from  400 
to  600  words,  although  there  are  many  bright  children 
who  are  familiar  with  a  much  larger  number  when  six 
years  old. 

The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  list  of  600  words  in- 
telligently used  by  a  linguistically  precocious  boy  only 
twenty-one  months  old. 

William  Canton  reports  a  girl  of  six  years  having  a  vocabu- 
lary of  1764  words,  and  Dr.  Sully  cites  a  German  child  of 
two  years  using  430  words. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  college  professors  have 
a  using  knowledge  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  words, 
only. 

The  Hebrew  Testament,  in  all  it  has  to  say,  uses  5642 
different  words. 

Milton  in  his  entire  writings  has  employed  but  8000 
words. 

Shakespeare,  who,  it  is  claimed,  had  command  of  the 
largest  vocabulary  known  to  any  individual,  used  in  his 
exhaustive  works  but  15,000  words. 

There  are  in  round  numbers  300,000  words  to  be  found 
in  the  latest  dictionaries  of  the  English  language,  and  Tay- 
lor's "Anthropology"  says  there  are  one  thousand  different 
languages  spoken  on  the  earth. 

The  habit  of  adding  new  and  useful  words  to  one's 
vocabulary  is  to  be  heartily  encouraged:  one  each  day 
means  thirty  a  month.  Perhaps  as  an  advantage  in  so- 
ciety there  can  be  no  better  substitute  for  a  college  edu- 
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cation  than  a  large  knowledge  of  words  and  their  proper 
use.  In  this  effort  care  should  be  exercised  to  command 
correct  and  elegant  English.  An  occasional  word,  classed 
as  slang,  may  be  expressive,  but  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
slang  expressions  is  to  be  persistently  condemned. 
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VIII. 

USING  THE  DICTIONARY. 

For  better  spoken  language  the  student  must  make  fre- 
quent use  of  the  dictionary  for  standards  of  pronunciation. 

In  other  words,  he  must  have  the  dictionary  "habit" 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  authoritative  backing  in  the  use  and 
pronunciation  of  words. 

The  teacher  and  the  student  should  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  accuracy  in  using  the  English  language  is  worth 
while,  and  that  skill  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary  is  necessary 
for  accuracy  in  pronunciation. 

The  general  lack  of  intelligence  regarding  the  great  amount 
of  information  or  the  contents  of  the  dictionary  and  the 
manner  of  using  the  book,  results  in  loss  of  knowledge  which 
otherwise  could  be  quickly  gained. 

Time  and  the  book  are  both  wasted  by  unnecessary  turn- 
ing and  handling  of  the  leaves.  It  is  never  necessary  to 
dampen  the  thumb  with  saliva  and  soil  the  white  margin 
of  the  page.  The  use  of  the  thumb-index  saves  time  and 
wear,  as  does  also  a  knowledge  of  the  general  order  of  de- 
partments of  information  found  before  and  after  the  body 
of  the  book. 

To  find  a  word,  place  the  thumb  upon  the  desired  index 
letter,  and  open  wide  the  book.  Then  to  find  the  word  do 
not  turn  each  page  as  a  whole,  but  take  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  pages  between  thumb  and  fingers  with 
a  close  hold  and  turn  so  much  only  as  is  necessary  to  fol- 
low alphabetically  to  the  page  containing  the  word  desired. 
Observe  the  catch-words  at  the  top  of  the  page;  the  one 
on  the  left  is  always  the  first  word  of  the  page,  the  one  on 
the  right  is  the  last  word  on  the  page.  By  comparing  the 
word  sought  with  the  two  catch-words  it  is  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  may.  be  found  on  that  particular 
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page.  To  gain  the  proper  pronunciation,  the  diacritical 
marks  must  be  understood.  Without  a  knowledge  of  these 
symbols  the  reader  is  powerless  in  his  effort  to  find  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  in  the  dictionary. 

The  essential  marks  are  illustrated  by  key-words  at  the 
bottom  of  the  two  pages  wherever  the  book  may  be  open, 
the  vowels  being  given  in  alphabetical  order  across  the  page, 
and  the  entire  phonetic  system  is  fully  explained  on  the 
first  page  of  "Key  to  Pronunciation." 

If  a  word  cannot  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  dictionary, 
it  may  be  among  the  new  words  in  the  supplement. 

In  giving  the  meaning  of  words  many  abbreviations  are 
used  which  must  be  known  to  understand  the  full  signif- 
icance of  the  definition.  All  such  abbreviations  used  in 
the  body  of  the  dictionary  are  grouped,  for  convenience, 
on  the  leaf  that  holds  the  index  letter  A,  and  can  be  found 
by  one  turn. 

The  following  information  concerning  words  may  be 
found  in  the^  body  of  the  dictionary : — 

1.  Orthography. 

2.  Orthoepy. 

Syllabication. 

Accent. 

Value  of  letters  (phonetic  marks) . 

3.  Grammar. 

Part  of  speech. 

Principal  parts  of  verb  or  tenses. 

Plurals  when  difficult. 

4.  Etymological  History. 

Forms  in  different  languages. 

Origin. 

Primitive  meaning. 

5.  Applied  Meaning. 

Definitions  (1  to  many). 
Illustrations  of  use  in  sentence. 
Synonyms. 
Pictures. 

6.  Its  Standing  as  a  Word. 

For  finding  general  information,  the  "  Page  of  Contents " 
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should  be  constantly  consulted  until  the  order  of  subjects 
in  the  'Introductory"  and  the  "Appendix"  are  well  in 
mind. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  page  of  contents  is  the  Index 
to  'Pictorial  Illustrations."  Not  only  are  the  groups  of 
pictures  alphabetically  arranged,  but  the  names  of  indi- 
vidual pictures  of  each  group  are  so  found. 

For  rapid  drill  in  using  the  dictionary  the  following  tests 
are  suggested.     Find  in  the  quickest  time  and   the  least 
possible  turning  of  leaves : — 
Quarantine  Flag  of  U.  S. 
Seal  of  New  Mexico. 
Index  of  Pictures. 
Specimens  of  Old  English. 
The  Metric  System. 
Page  of  Mechanical  Powers. 
The  large  Human  Skeleton,  with  names  of  bones. 
Who  were  (or  are) : — 
Elihu  Burritt. 
Jenny  Lind. 
Robert  Pollock. 
Savonarola. 
Tolstoi. 
Meaning  of  Christian  names: — 

Gertrude,  William,  John,  Mary. 
Expressions : — 
Multum  in  parvo. 
Sub  rosa. 
Poco  a  poco. 
General  Abbreviations : — 

U.  S.  V.  R.  G.  R.  R.  B..V.  M. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  D.  L.  0.  P.  0.  0. 

How  does  Worcester  pronounce  albino ;  Smart — blanc 
mange?  How  does  each  authority  given,  pronounce  pat- 
ent? 

Meaning  of  expressions : — 
Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice. 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 
Kitchen  Cabinet. 
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Jack  Robinson. 

Underground  Railroad. 

Kilkenny  Cats. 

Uncle  Remus. 

The  Learned  Blacksmith. 

Young  America. 
Are  the  following  authors  quoted  in  the  dictionary? 

Timothy  Dwight.  Anna  Jameson. 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  Isaac  Watts. 

John  T.  Trowbridge.  John  Bright. 

Abbreviations  in  body  of   Dictionary:— 

pp.;    Phon. ;    0.  S. ;   i.e.;   q.  v. ;   anc. 
Meaning  of  supra  and  infra. 
Pronunciation  of  the  following  names  :— 

1.  Geographical  Names. 

Albuquerque. 

Philippines. 

Transvaal. 

2.  Bible  Names. 

Habakkuk. 
Palestine. 
Sennacherib. 
Bethesda. 

3.  Greek  and  Latin  Names. 

Epictetus.  Diogenes. 

Aurelius.  Pythagoras. 

Charybdis.  Xanthippe. 

Ways  of  spelling: — 

catsup,  chestnut,  cigar,  ax,  keg. 
Amended  spelling  for:— 

apple,  coughed,  debt,  filled. 
Pictures  in  illustration  of — 

zither,  chaise,  calico  bass,    general's     shoulder-straps, 
What  do  the  parallel  vertical  lines  mean  after  the  word 
Argala?     (See  explanation  on  the  page  containing  the  in- 
dex letter  A.) 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  number  277,  after  the  word 
bomb? 
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IX. 
ONOMATOPY. 

The  word  onomatopy,  or  onomatopoeia,  literally  means 
name- making.  Webster's  definition  is:  'The  formation  of 
words  in  imitation  of  sounds ;  a  figure  of  speech  in  which 
the  sound  of  a  word  is  imitative  of  the  sound  of  the  thing 
which  the  word  represents ;  as,  the  buzz  of  bees ;  the  hiss 
of  a  goose;   the  crackle  of  fire." 

Many  words  in  our  language  seem  to  suggest  the  sense 
in  this  imitative  way.  For  example,-  whizz,  pop,  boom, 
bang,  giggle,  slam,  thump,  puff,  thud,  sputter,  crash,  rip, 
whippoorwill. 

Such  words  are  called  onomatopes,  and  are  found  in  con- 
siderable number  in  our  language.  Some  philologists 
claim  that  primary  words  were  largely  originated  by  imi- 
tating sounds  of  nature,  just  as  the  child  may  call  the  en- 
gine a  puff-puff,  the  watch  a  tick-tick,  the  cat  a  mew-mew, 
&c. ;  and  that  such  words  establishing  a  resemblance  to 
the  thing  named  became  the  basis  for  our  perfected  lan- 
guage. 

One  writer  says  that  in  the  primitive  condition  of  man, 
"All  sounds  of  nature  seemed  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
growing  speech  the  voices  of  animals,  the  whispering 
leaves,  the  roaring  sea,  the  thunderings  of  the  storm,  the 
rushing,  seething  cataract,  the  murmuring  brook,  the  sigh- 
ing cadences  of  the  wind,  the  crackle  and  snapping  of  the 
fire,  the  tinkling  of  brass  and  tin,  the  clink  of  glass.  All 
these  sounds  and  thousands  more  have  been  adopted  into 
language  in  the  form  of  articulate  words,  whose  sounds 
are  indicative  of  meaning." 

Many  writers,  however,  reject  the  mimetic  theory,  on 
the  ground  that  no  great  groups  of  words  have  such  origin, 
and  that  comparatively  few  things  can  be  thus  represented 
by  imitative  resemblance. 
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Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  onomatopoetic  words  often 
give  music  and  beauty,  especially  to  poetry,  where  they 
may  with  propriety  be  more  freely  used.  Even  in  prose 
such  words  may  add  strength  and  harmony. 

The  roar  of  the  storm  ;  the  crash  of  the  falling  trees ;  the 
whistling  of  the  winds,  are  more  forcible  expressions  than 
if  the  word  noise,  for  example,  should  be  used  instead  of  the 
mimetic  words  roar,  crash,  and  whistling. 

"The  spray  was  hissing  hot,"  is  more  expressive  than  to 
say  "the  water  was  boiling." 

Onomatopoeia,  however,  finds  its  most  frequent  and  de- 
sirable use  in  poetry.  A  few  quotations  will  illustrate  its 
beauty  and  force. 

In  Pope's  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  tiresome,  heavy  motion 
is  represented  as  follows  :— 

"When  Ajax  strives  some  nick's  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the  winds  move  slow." 

Then  by  way  of  contrast,  rapid  motion  is  expressed  in 
the  next  couplet:— 

"Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the   main." 

A  similar  contrast  is  taken  from  Evangeline  :— 

"Slowly,  slowly,  slowly,  the  days  succeeded  each  other,"  and 
"Merrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the  dizzying  dance." 

Thompson  indicates  the  tremulous  movement  of  insects  :- 

'  Nor  shall  the  muse  disdain, 
To  let  the  little  noisy  race 
Live  in  her  day  and  flutter  through  her  song." 

Tennyson  uses  onomatopy  frequently  and  with  much  force, 
as  shown  in  the  Princess,  where  the  electric  storm  is  de- 
scribed : — 

"Anil  shadowing  down  the  champaigne  till  it  strikes 
On  a  wood  and  takes,  and  breaks,  and  cracks,  and  slips, 
And  twists  the  grain  with  such  a  roar  that  Earth 
Reels  and  the  herdsmen  cry." 
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The  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell  and  heaven  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Milton,  in  Paradise  Lost:- 
•■  ( »n  a  sudden  open  fly, 
\\  iili  impel  nuns  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder." 

"  I [eaven  opened  \\i< [e 
Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound, 
( >n  golden  hinges  turning." 

Byron's  Childe  Harold  says:- 

"On  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar." 

From  Poe's  Raven : 
"The  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  the  curtain." 
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X. 

RHYTHM   IN   PROSE. 

Rhythm  in  poetry  is  so  prominently  marked  as  to  be 
easily  recognized  and  generally  appreciated,  but  that 
rhythm  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  prose  construction 
is  not  well  understood  by  the  average  reader. 

Various  forms  of  poetry  are  so  well  marked  to  the  eye 
that  there  is  often  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  voice  to 
produce  the  measured  lines  in  a  singsong  style  of  utterance. 

To  offset  this  tendency  some  instructors  in  reading  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  place  poetry  in  prose  forms,  that  there 
might  be  less  forcible  suggestion  for  the  disagreeable  repe- 
tition of  the  measured  sounds.  In  this  practice,  however, 
there  is  danger  of  the  opposite  extreme  of  expressing 
poetry  in  such  familiar  manner  as  to  ignore  sentiment  and 
emotion.  Both  tendencies  are  undesirable  in  poetical  ex- 
pression, and  would  .easily  be  avoided  if  writers  and  readers 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  underlying  principle  of 
rhythm,  as  first  demonstrated,  it  is  said,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Steele,  and  more  fully  developed  by  Dr.  Barber  in  his  ex- 
cellent essay  on  "Rhythmus,"  which  brings  out  the  idea 
in  a  practical  way. 

While  rhythm  seems  to  be  an  ornamental  phase  of  spoken 
language  it  is  in  reality  a  necessary  feature,  having  its 
foundation  in  a  law  that  grows  out  of  the  construction  of 
the  vocal  apparatus  itself,  and  is  applicable  to  prose  utter- 
ance, in  a  measure,  as  well  as  to  forms  of  poetry. 

One  writer  very  aptly  says: — ''There  is  prose  in  poetry 
and  poetry  in  prose,  and  the  true  art  of  the  reader  will  en- 
able him  to  so  deal  with  both  as  to  render  poetry  independ- 
ent of  the  mere  tyranny  of  meter,  without  robbing  it  posi- 
tively of  measured  forms,  and  to  give  to  prose  a  proper  de- 
gree of  rhythmic  latitude." 
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An  appreciation  of  rhythm  in  choice  prose  construction 
not  only  adds  greater  interest  and  joy  in  the  development 
of  imagination  and  of  the  emotional  nature,  but  makes  de- 
livery in  reading  and  speaking  much  easier  from  the  stand- 
point of  vocal  effort . 

Dr.  Barber,  who  wrote  his  essay  on  "Rhythmus"  in  1823, 
claims  that  his  adherence  to  the  principle  of  rhythm  was 
the  only  secret  by  which  he  was  enabled  "to  read  and  speak 
with  emphasis  many  hours  every  day  without  injury  to 
lungs  highly  susceptible,  and  a  constitution  by  no  means 
vigorous." 

As  music  is  divided  into  measures  occupying  the  same 
length  of  time,  so  all  spoken  language  in  a  similar  way,  if 
written  out  and  expressed  in  conformity  with  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  rhythm,  may  be  divided  into  cadences  or 
measures  of  exactly  equal  duration. 

Murdoch  says:  "A  cadence  or  measure  in  speech  con- 
sists of  a  heavy  or  accented  portion  of  sound,  followed  by 
one  or  more  light  or  unaccented  portions."  And  that  "this 
succession  of  heavy  and  light,  or  of  accented  and  unaccented 
sounds  is  dependent  upon  a  law  belonging  to  the  primary 
organ  of  voice,  by  which  that  organ  is  inevitably  subjected 
to  the  alternate  action  and  reaction  of  pulsation  and  re- 
mission, in  sympathy  with  the  lungs  and  heart.'' 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  each  measure  is  character- 
ized by  two  parts,  indicated  by  the  voice  in  a  heavy  and 
light  force.  Or,  to  use  the  terms  employed  by  Steele — a 
heavy  and  light  poise,  called  thesis  and  arsis.  The  idea  is 
simply  that  of  an  accented  and  unaccented  part  of  each 
measure. 

The  accented  portion  of  the  measure  may  be  represented 
by  the  down  beat,  the  unaccented  by  the  up  beat.  The 
metrical  foot,  or  measure,  may  contain  one  syllable  only 
or  as  many  as  five,  though  a  measure  of  five  syllables  is 
called  a  base  foot,  as  it  usually  results  in  an  accelerated 
speed,  more  or  less  difficult  to  utter  and  lacking  in  smooth- 
ness of  expression.  It  is  said  that  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
never  introduced  over  four  syllables  in  a  measure. 

The  accent  in  the  measure  is  represented  to  the  eye  by 
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means  of  a  small  triangular  mark  (  )  placed  under  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  and  the  unaccented  syllable  or  syllables 
each  by  three  dots  in  triangular  form  (..'.). 

The  measure  will  never  contain  more  than  one  accent 
symbol,  while  the  unaccented  symbol  will  appear  as  many 
times  as  there  are  unaccented  syllables.  To  illustrate: 
In  the  word  singer  there  are  two  syllables  and  two  sym- 
bols, one  accented  and  one  unaccented.  In  beau  ti  ful 
there  are  two  unaccented  syllables  occupying  the  time  of 
the  up  beat,  and  in  spiritually,  four.  The  metrical  foot 
in  each  of  these  instances  is  different,  but  the  measure  of 
time  is  the  same. 

To  give  two  syllables  or  accented  sounds  under  the  heavy 
accent  in  the  same  measure  or  in  immediate  succession  is 
impossible  for  the  same  reason,  that  when  the  heart  has 
once  contracted  it  cannot  contract  again  until  it  has  ex- 
panded, or  when  the  heavy  stroke  in  writing  is  made  it 
must  be  followed  by  the  light  or  up  stroke,  or  when  the 
breath  has  been  inhaled  it  must  be  exhaled  before  another 
inhalation.  Thus,  in  repeating  the  word  drink,  drink,  the 
two  cannot  be  given  with  one  impulse  or  one  effort  of  the 
voice.  As  one  writer  says: — "Each  word  being  pulsa- 
tive,  there  will  be  a  perceptible  hiatus  or  pause  before 
them,  for  if  the  light  portion  of  a  measure  does  not  follow 
the  pulsative  effort  of  the  larynx,  the  remission  must  take 
place  in  pause  or  silence." 

The  accented,  or  the  unaccented  parts  of  the  measure, 
or  both,  may  be  wanting  if  the  thought  requires  it.  The 
rhetorical  pause,  in  any  case,  when  the  composition  is 
scored,  is  indicated  by  a  rest  symbol  (*J),  and  the  rest 
measures  are  marked  off  by  bars,  as  in  music. 

In  human  speech  the  poise  is  always  from  heavy  to  light, 
though  the  line  or  sentence  may  begin  with  a  rest  or  im- 
perfect measure,  as  in  music.  This  fact  must  be  understood 
in  vocal  expression,  in  order  to  secure  and  appreciate  the 
resulting  musical  cadence. 

Dr.  Barber  maintains  that  this  metrical  principle  applies 
also  "to  the  vocal  efforts,  however  limited  and  imperfect, 
of  all  the  tribes  of  voice,  with  the  exception  of  the  duck, 
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which  has  no  alternation,  but  measures  its  cadences  by 
heavy  poise  alone,  and  the  Guinea  hen,  which  marks  its 
note  from  light  to  heavy.'"  There  are  doubtless  other  ex- 
ceptions than  those  mentioned.  The  "bob  white"  and  the 
New  Mexico  whippoorwill  also  give  their  notes  from  light 
to  hear ij. 

The  study  of  rhythm  in  the  language  of  prose  should  be 
preceded  by  a  consideration  of  the  principle  in  poetic 
forms,  where  it  more  perfectly  exists.  Quoting  again 
from  Dr.  Barber: — "In  prose  composition,  it  is  the  ear 
and  the  perception  alone  that  can  guide  the  reader  in  as- 
certaining the  cadence;  it  brings  the  indispensable  char- 
acteristic of  prose,  not  only  that  it  should  be  perpetually 
varying  in  the  length  of  the  clauses  and  the  recurrence  of 
emphasis,  but  that  it  should  proceed  through  all  the  prac- 
tical varieties  of  cadences.  In  the  midst  of  that  variety, 
however,  if  smooth  and  flowing,  it  will  be  found  suscepti- 
ble of  an  accurate  notation,  and  will  preserve,  subject  to 
such  notation,  its  metrical  proportions." 

He  further  says,  in  regard  to  the  advantages  and  pro- 
priety of  beginning  the  study  of  vocal  expression  through 
the  medium  of  verse,  that  he  does  not  "believe  it  possible 
to  acquire  the  art  of  reading  prose  with  expressive  har- 
mony through  the  medium  of  prose  alone ;  while  on  the 
contrary,"  he  has  never,  he  says,  "in  a  single  instance, 
known  an  individual  attain  facility  in  reading  our  best 
poets,  without  being  able  to  read  prose,  at  the  same  time, 
with  emphasis  and  harmony." 

It  will  be  found  that  the  correct  scoring  of  any  passage 
of  poetry  or  prose  will  conform  completely  to  the  thought 
expressed  and  aid  in  determining  the  grammatical  sense 
and  construction.  The  important  words  requiring  empha- 
sis and  the  accented  syllables  of  words  will  fall  under  the 
heavy  accent  of  the  measure  or  the  down  beat,  and  the  less 
important  words  and  unaccented  syllables  under  the  light 
poise  or  up  beat. 

When  there  is  no  rhythm  or  measure  experienced,  there 
is  no  smoothness  or  harmonv  in  the  utterance,  the  lack  of 
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which  is  likely  to  result  in  hesitation  or  inexpressive  read- 
ing. 

A  number  of  illustrations  are  here  given  to  make  clearer 
the  principle  of  rhythm,  and  to  present  to  the  eye  marked 
forms  showing  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  scoring  to  the 
sense  or  meaning. 

Rhythm  is  a  |  cause  of  e  -| motion  |"and  e  -(motion  is   a  | 

cause  of  |  rhythm.  | 


*  The  1  murmuring  |  streamlet  |  winds  its  |  way  through  | 

vales  |  *  be  |  low.  | 
.'. 

•"The  1  citizens  of  |  London  I  then,  |  *to  |  momentary  |  con- 

•  .■■■  •  ■  •  ••• 

a    •  •       - :.  •  •    A       

sciousness  a  |  wroke.  | 

•'Can  |  Honour's  |  voice     pro  |  voke  the  |  silent  |  dust?  | 

*  Or  |  Flattery  |  sooth  the  |  dull  |  cold  |  ear  of  |  death?  | 

A     .-.  .'.  .'.         A  .-.       A     .'. 

*  Ye  |  airy  |  sprites,  who  |  oft  as  |  fancy  |  calls.  | 

A  .*.  A      .'.  A   .".        A.'. 

In  the  following  sentence  the  rests  on  the  up  beat  take 
the  place  of  repeated  ands:- 

Rocks,  •)  |  caves,  *)  |  lakes,  *j  |  fens,  *  |  bogs,  *)  |  dens  and  | 

A 

shades  of  |  death.  | 

*  He  had  a  I  fever  |  when  he  was  in  |  Spain.  | 

Paradise  is  |  under  the  j  shadow  of  |  swords.  | — Mahomet. 
:.   .'.    :.  .".     .".  .'.  .'. 

*  And  I  forthwith  |  troops  of  |  gentle  |  thoughts    in-  |  vest 

.-. 

them-  |  selves  on  |  every  |  hand  with  |  chosen  [  words.  |  - 
Emerson. 

Dear,  |  gentle,   |  patient,   |  noble  |  Nell  |  1  was  |  dead.  | 
•j  Her  |  little  |  bird,  [  *f  a  |  poor  •)  |  slight  "}  \  thing,  |  •) 
the        pressure  of   a       finger    would    have   |  crushed,  *j 
•j  was        stirring  |  nimbly  |  *J  in    its  |  cage,  |  *  and   the  | 
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strong       heart  |  *  of  its  j  child-  [  mistress  |  •)  was      still 
•j  and      motionless  |  •)  for-  |  ever.| 

-Dickens,  "Little  Nell." 

Some  of  the  most  rhythmical  prose  passages  in  literature 
are  found  in  the  Bible.  Take,  for  example,  a  few  extracts 
from  the  fifth  chapter  of  Judges,  in  the  account  of  the  kill- 
ing of  Sisera : 

Then  shall  the  |  people  of  the  |  Lord  go  |  down  to  the  | 
gates. 

Then  were  the  |  horse-hoofs  |  broken  by  the  |  means  of 
the  |  prancing  of  their  |  mighty  *  |  ones.| 

0  |  *  my  |  soul,  |  thou  hast  |  trodden  j  down  |  strength. 

Colours  of  |  needle-work  |  meet  for  the  j  necks  of  |  them 
that  |  take  the  |  soil. 

At  her  |  feet  he  |  bowed,  |  *  he  |  fell :  |  |  where  he  |  bowed 
|  there  he  |  fell  |  down  |  dead. 

Again,  from  Ecclesiastes,  Chapter  12th,  verses  2,  6.  and 
7:- 

*  While  the  |  sun,  or  the  |  light,  or  the  |  moon,  or  the 
|  stars  be  not  |  darkened,  |  *  nor  the  |  clouds  re-  |  turn  "J  | 
after  the  |  rain. 

•j  Or  |  ever  the  |  silver  |  cord  be      loosed,      *j  or  the 
golden  |  bowl  be  |  broken,  |  **  or  the  |  pitcher  be  |  broken  at 
the  |  cistern. 

Then  shall  the  (  dust  re-  |  turn  to  the  |  earth  as  it  |  was ; 
|  *  and  the  |  spirit  shall  re-  |  turn  unto  |  God  who  |  gave  it.  | 

The  oft-quoted  passage  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew 
conforms  most  beautifully  to  the  principle  of  rhythm  :— 

*  Con  |  sider  the  |  lilies  of  the  |  field  |  how  they  |  grow ;  | 
**  they      toil      not,  *      neither  do  they  |  spin  *\     *  and 
yet  I  |  say  unto  |  you,  •)      *  that  |  even  |  Solomon  in  |  all 
his  |  glory  was  |  not  ar-  |  rayed  like  |  one  of  |  these. 

While  the  sense  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  rhythm  in 
any  writing,  it  is  nevertheless  a  test  of  good  prose  that  it 
should  satisfy  the  ear,  and  it  is  the  proper  rhythm  that 
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makes  any  literary  production  agreeable  or  pleasing  to  the 
reader  or  hearer. 

Let  the  student  indicate  the  rhythmical  marking  of  the 
following  stanza  of  poetry : — 

"The  twilight   hours  Like  birds  flew  by, 
As  Lightly  and  as  free; 
Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

Ten  thousand  in  the  sea ; 
For  every  wave  with  dimpled  cheek, 

That  leaped   into  the  air, 
Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace, 
And  held  it,  trembling,  there." 

—Mrs.  Welby. 

The  two  selections  which  follow,  and  which  are  good 
examples  of  prose  rhythm,  were  written  by  Zanona  Travers, 
a  school-girl  twelve  years  old,  and  were  presented  as  lan- 
guage exercises.  They  show  imagination,  emotion,  and  an 
appreciation  of  rhythmical  expression : 

Character  Sketch  op  Evangeline. 

In  Arcadia  land  blooms  Hie  primrose,  blooming  to  make  the  world  seem 
brighter,  and  to  bring  happiness  into  homes  where  sadness  seems  to  reign: 
thoughtless  of  self  and  its  own  delicate  beauty,  grateful  for  every  spark- 
ling dewdrop  that  Heaven  sent  to  cool  its  dainty  petals  from  the  scorching 
sun.  Ah!  it  was  a  flower  too  beautiful  to  bloom  in  this  wide  world  of 
troubles,  but  a  flower  to  bloom  in  the  golden  meadows  of  paradise  beneath 
the  angel's  tender  gaze. 

Ah  yes!  there  were  other  flowers  blooming  on  that  great  bush  of  hu- 
manity— flowers  of  brighter  hues  and  gayer  colors,  but  for  all  that,  not  one 
sent  forth  into  the  fresh  spring  air  as  sweet  a  fragrance  as  the  modest 
primrose. 

But  alas!  it  was  a  flower  too  delicate  to  face  the  restless  winds,  and 
with  the  first  mighty  gust  of  wind  that  swept  its  dainty  petals  it  faded 
away,  as  the  rosy  glow~of  the  sunset  fades  away  into  the  evening  sky. 
Thus  was  Evangeline.  She  was  the  primrose,  meek  and  patient,  making 
sad   hearts  throb  with   happiness. 

The  King  of  Night. 
The  King  of  Night,  enthroned  upon  his  black  and  mighty  cloud,  gliding, 
softly  gliding,  comes  over  the  mountain-crest,  and,  followed  by  his  mighty 
sea,  of  darkness,  creeps  into  the  crimson  valley  below  and  battles  with  the 
fiery  sunset.  Afar  off  you  see  the  city  Lights  coming  one  by  one  Like  tiny 
stars.  The  little  waves  do  dance  and  play  and  dash  madly  upon  the  sturdy 
rocks,  and  the  sea-shell  murmurs  softly  her  sweet  song  of  love  and  sorrow, 
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Far  u|)  in  the  whispering  pine  trees  you  Bee  the  gleaming  eyes  and  hear  the 
hootings  of  an  angry  owl;  and  then  you  hear  the  howling  of  the  hungry 
wolves,  who,  like  dogs,  creep  from  neath  their  rocky  caves.  Then  every- 
thing grows  very  .•-till  and  quiet,  except  from  afar  off  you  hear  the  mourn- 
ful cries  of  the  lonely  nightingale. 

And  as  silently  as  it  came,  it  slipped  away.  Farewell,  < »  aighl !  farewell ! 
for  never  shall  you  eome  again  Other  nights  shall  come  and  go,  bu1  for  tin- 
last  time  I  watch  you  as  you  disappear  into  the  light  of  the  coming  day. 


